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A Christmas Meditation 
By G. Ray JorDAN 


Dr. G. Ray Jordan, Professor of Homiletics and Chapel Preacher in the Can- 
dler School of Theology, is the author of almost a score of devotional works, 
the latest of which is reviewed in this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


WISE MEN WORSHIP 


“ LORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, and on earth peace, good will 
(5 toward men.” This anthem of praise thrills all of us who are 
Christians. Yet, as we ponder the Advent stories in the Gospels of 
St. Luke and St. Matthew, the hymn of the “heavenly host” sur- 
prises us less than does the appearance of the Wise Men who came 
from afar to find the new king. 

“Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” these men eagerly 
asked. The travelers from the East who had come to Jerusalem to 
worship a child, whose star they nad been following, were excited. 
For many days—possibly for long weeks—they had journeyed in the 
hope of finding the “King of the Jews.”’ The story of Christ which 
they heard in Jerusalem confirmed their hopes, but hearing did not 
satisfy them. They had to see for themselves. Learning that Bethle- 
hem was the town of which the prophets had written, they quickly 
departed, following again the star which “went before them.” They 
would not end their journey nor stop their search until they came to 
Mary with the young child. 
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WONDER 


There is something so deeply moving about the excitement of these 
men that no one of us can realiy begin to understand it until we rec- 
ognize, in their attitude, the kind of wonder which possesses all wise 
men. Here is curiosity which has provoked great thinking. It is the 
kind that has constantly characterized scientists and saints, for all 
serious students of life are akin in their insatiable curiosity. They will 
not be satisfied with anything less than facts. Here, then, is wonder 
which is characterized by awe. It was their desire to know, and their 
reverence for, truth which made these searchers seek vntil they found. 

Whether these men were astrologers is of secondary importance. 
They were wise enough not to be ashamed of their wonder. Indeed, 
they were so awed and moved by their wonder that the story of their 
trek is still read with keen interest. It was the beginning of the dis- 
covery of a new kind of goodness. 

To be sure, even now this Godlike quality is far from realized. 
Obviously the world is not what it ought to be. Nevertheless, we may 
well ponder how much of its true greatness is vitally related to what 
occurred in Bethlehem more than nineteen hundred years ago. With 
the coming of Christ, a new process of liberation—of minds as well 
as of bodies—was started. It is still going on, but it began then in a 
way never witnessed before. 

A new love for beauty was born in the hearts of people. Raphael 
and Michelangelo found subjects worthy of their art. Handel could 
compose his Messiah. Milton was inspired to pen his incomparable 
poems. Dante had a subject which could make him a master. Sculp- 
tors, painters, and poets were inspired both to discover and to create 
beauty. For the King of Beauty had been born! The wonder in men's 
minds and hearts opened new avenues of expression. It was this excit- 
ing and awe-inspiring curiosity which brought the Wise Men across 
deserts and mountains to marvel at, and adore, this infant King. 


WORSHIP 


When they came to “the young child,” whose birth had summoned 
them to make their long journey, they were moved with a holy awe. 
They fell down and worshipped. They rejoiced “with exceeding great 
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joy.” They did not simply recognize greatness when they witnessed 
it, though this is always the characteristic of clear thinking; they 
responded to it. They presented the King with gifts: gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. Their wonder had led them to an experience of 
high worship. 

Manifestly an hour like this would never have come to these men 
unless they had cultivated the humility of those who bow down before 
truth, beauty, and love, wherever they find them. As we approach 
the church in Bethlehem which is built over the grotto in which tradi- 
tion says Jesus was born, we are thinking of this again. For we come 
into the sanctuary through a door which is only four feet high. Those 
who enter this church are forced to bow. 

When I first came to the Church of the Nativity in 1933, like most 
travelers who have visited this sacred place, I was deeply moved. 
This past summer, however, it seems to me that I was thinking more 
earnestly and, I hope, more understandingly than ever before, of the 
tremendous significance of humility. Certainly if we are ever to learn 
the message and meaning of Christ, reverence is not merely a helpful 
virtue ; it is an indispensable requisite. 

Even though we may never fully understand the Incarnation, most 
of us can see that it suggests nothing less than the humility of the 
Divine. Although we may grasp something of the awe-inspiring truth 
of “God in man,” which is at the heart of the Christian Evangel, we 
can never hope for God to bring us peace until we bow in adoration 
before Christ. Certainly if good will ever reigns on earth, bringing 
peace to all men, it must come to millions of individual minds and 
hearts. 


WISDOM 


Because they were convinced of greatness they themselves could not 
explain, these men from the East were wise enough to wonder and 
worship. That is why they bowed before Jesus. They were convinced 
that this king should live! Fearing Herod's evil intent to kill Jesus, 
they changed their plans and “departed into their own country an- 
other way.” 


So, now, our truest wisdom is not expressed essentially in our desire 
to know where Jesus was born nor in our wish to present Him with 
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material offerings. Rather it is manifested in our desire to help Him 
live ! Indeed, real wisdom is portrayed in praising God with the same 
purpose which pursued and possessed Christ. We, therefore, do far 
more than join in the singing of the multitude of the heavenly host, 
chanting, “‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace. good will 
toward men.” We do all this—and much more. Our truest wisdom 
is in worship that praises by accepting, and portraying, the character 
of Christ. 

This, we now see, is both individually personal and socially world- 
wide worship. It affects every human relationship. It belongs to all 
areas of life. 

This fact was presented a number of years ago by a dramatic inci- 
dent in England’s House of Parliament. One of the members, Mr. 
Clynes, was being sarcastically heckled and bitterly denounced by the 
opposition, because he was insisting on the highest possible ethics in 
all national relationships. Finally he was asked by a member of this 
distinguished body what should be their guiding principle in foreign 
relations. Mr. Clynes replied: ‘““We haven’t definitely formulated it, 
but I think we should base it on the Sermon on the Mount.” This 
answer sounded so thoroughly naive that an old admiral sprang to 
his feet and shouted in consternation : “Gentlemen, gentlemen, if you 
are going to base the foreign policy of the British Empire on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, then all that I have to say is, ‘God help Eng- 
land.’ ” Mr. Clynes’ immediate reply was: “And He will!” 

Christ believed this, for He taught that God is on the side of the 
right, that is, righteousness for all mankind. He declared that to the 
degree our love for truth, beauty, and goodness is portrayed in every 
human relationship, God is praised. Our highest wisdom is in wor- 
shipping the Highest. Our truest understanding of life, therefore, is 
seen in our eagerness to know the Divine will, to adore the Christlike 
God, and to demonstrate daily His character. Indeed, we are wise 
as we worship with hymns, with our prayers, and with all the practi- 
cal purposes of persons who are committed to, and endowed with, 


Christ’s spirit. Thus do we find LIFE, spelled with capital letters. 
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Lincoln, Plain Man of the People 


By Bet I. WILEY 


The following essay in an abridged version has been widely distributed by the 
United States Information Service in observance of the Abraham Lincoln 
anniversary. 

WAS BORN and have ever remained in the most humble walks of 

life,” wrote Abraham Lincoln in 1832 when he was making his 
first bid for public office. Twenty-eight years later, while seeking the 

Presidency, he replied to a biographer’s request for material about 

his early years: “It is a great piece of folly to attempt to make any- 

thing out of my early life. lt can be condensed into a single sentence 
and that sentence you will find in Gray’s Elegy—‘The short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor.’ ” 

Thus did the man who was destined to lead the American nation 
through its greatest crisis identify himself with the plain people. 
There was no pretension in his claim to humble beginnings. He was 
born in poverty. While yet a boy he toiled in forest and field with 
axe, hoe, and plow. As he attained maturity he worked as a hired 
hand, splitting rails, building a flatboat, and transporting cargoes of 
farm goods from his home country to New Orleans. Later he clerked 
in a store, served as village postmaster, and practiced surveying. He 
then read law and rode the circuit as a country barrister. Until he 
moved to Springfield in 1837—and to a large extent thereafter—his 
most intimate associates were the plain working people of the Ameri- 
can frontier. He ate the simple fare and wore the unpretentious cloth- 
ing to which they were accustomed. He shared their superstitions, 
enjoyed their rough humor, entered heartily into their song fests, 
and excelled in their manly sports. He sat with their sick and helped 
bury their dead. He was one with them in thought, word, and deed. 

These early associations and experiences impressed on Lincoln the 
solid virtue, individually and collectively, of the common people and 
instilled in him a deep desire to promote their welfare. He developed 
a profound conviction that the hope and future of America depended 
on the security, progress, and loyalty of the ordinary folk. America 
was “a new nation, conceived in Liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
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sition that all men are created equal.” Its strength reposed ultimately 
in the character of the masses. “It is upon the brave hearts and 
strong arms of the Country,” he said to a group of common soldiers 
during the Civil War, “that our reliance has been placed in support 
of free government and free institutions.” 

The influence of Lincoln’s humble background and associations is 
apparent in his often-expressed belief in the worth and dignity of 
labor. About the time he took his seat in Congress he wrote: “In the 
early days of the world the Almighty said to the first of our race, ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ and since then, if we 
except the light and the air of heaven, no good thing has been or can 
be enjoyed by us without having first cost labor: And inasmuch [as] 
most good things are produced by labor, it follows that all such 
things of right belong to those whose labour has produced them.” 
In a speech at Cincinnati in September 1859, Lincoln declared that 
“Labor is the great source from which nearly all if not all human 
comforts and necessities are drawn.” And in February 1861, while 
en route to Washington, he told a Pittsburgh audience that “Labor 
is the true standard of value.” 

Lincoln was deeply concerned that those who toiled should be 
fairly compensated and should have full opportunity to improve their 
status. He opposed the sub-treasury scheme in 1840, because he 
thought it would reduce the amount of money in circulation and thus 
work to the disadvantage of the laboring and debtor class. He fa- 
vored the Homestead Law, because he wanted the public domain to 
be disposed of in such a way “that every poor man can have a home.” 
One of his reasons for opposing the extension of slavery into the 
territories was the handicap which the introduction of forced labor 
would impose on free laborers seeking to establish themselves by 
their own toil. 

The right of laborers to strike, Lincoln specifically defended on a 
number of occasions. In commenting on a strike among Massachu- 
setts shoe workers in a speech at Hartford, Connecticut, on March 
5, 1860, he declared: “I am glad to know that there is a system of 
labor where the laborer can strike if he wants to. I would to God 
that such a system prevailed all over the world.” To a New Haven 
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audience he declared the next day: “I like the system which lets a 
man quit when he wants to and wish it might prevail everywhere.” 

One of his basic objections to slavery was that the system pre- 
vented the worker from bargaining with his employer as to the con- 
ditions of his labor, and denied to those who toiled any hope of lift- 
ing themselves in the social and economic scale. 

Lincoln was in no sense opposed to capital. He was firmly commit- 
ted to a system of free enterprise. But he believed that those who 
worked for wages should have a full and free opportunity to attain 
a position where they in turn could hire the services of others. “There 
is no such thing as a freeman being fatally fixed for life in the con- 
dition of a hired laborer,” he said on one occasion. “Labor is prior 
to and independent of capital . . . capital is the fruit of labor .. . 
labor can exist without capital, but capital never would have existed 
without labor.” 

In his speech of March 6, 1860, at New Haven, Lincoln stated: 
“T take it that it is best for all to leave each man free to acquire prop- 
erty as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t believe in a law 
to prevent a man from getting rich; it would do more harm than 
good. So, while we do not propose any war upon capital, we do wish 
to allow the humble man an equal chance to get rich with everybody 
else.” 

During the Civil War, Lincoln on several occasions manifested an 
interest in the laboring classes and in their support of the Union 
cause. In July 1864 he requested Secretary of War Stanton to inves- 
tigate a reduction in the wages of women workers that had come to 
his attention, and to see if the pay could not be restored to at least 
the original rate. In March 1864 he “gratefully accepted” honorary 
membership in the New York workingmen’s Democratic Repub- 
lican Association and congratulated that organization on its reali- 
zation that the conflict between North and South was “in fact a 
war upon the rights of all working people.” He also expressed to 
this association his regret that in the draft riots cf the prior sum- 
mer some working people had hanged other working people. “The 
strongest bond of human sympathy outside of the family relation,” 
he added, “should be one uniting all working people of all nations, 
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and tongues and kindred.” Early in 1863 he sent messages to the 
workingmen of London and Manchester, thanking them for their 
expressions of sympathy for the Northern cause. To the latter he 
wrote: “I know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the work- 
ingmen at Manchester and in all Europe are called to endure in this 
crisis. .. . 1 cannot but regard your decisive utterance upon the ques- 
tion as an instance of sublime Christian heroism [and] reinspiring 
assurance of the inherent power of truth and of the ultimate and 
universal triumph of justice, humanity and freedom.” 

As he climbed the ladder of success Lincoln showed no inclination 
to forget or deplore his humble origins. In his New Haven speech of 
March 6, 1860, he stated: “I am not ashamed to confess that twenty- 
five years ago I was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at work on a flat- 
boat—just what might happen to any man’s son.” His acquaintance 
with poverty and hardship gave him an abiding sympathy for the 
needy and the oppressed. He advocated liberal policies of immigra- 
tion, so that people of other lands threatened with political persecu- 
tion or ground down by poverty might share in America’s “new life.” 
And he also urged humane and generous treatment of foreigners 
after they reached the American shore. In February 1861 he told a 
Cincinnati audience: “In regard to the Germans and foreigners... . 
It is not my nature when I see a people borne down by the weight of 
their shackles—the oppression of tyranny—to make their life more 
bitter by heaping upon them great burdens; but rather would I do all 
in my power to raise the yoke, than to add anything that would 
crush them.” 

Lincoln’s sympathies for the lowly and the underprivileged ex- 
tended to people of all creeds and colors. He was especially interested 
in the welfare of the Negro. “I want every man to have the chance— 
and I believe the black man is entitled to it—in which he can better 
his condition,” he declared in March 1860. True, he was slow in 
coming around to a policy of emancipation, but this did not mean 
that he was tolerant of human bondage. In a letter of August 24, 
1845, to his Kentucky friend, Joshua F. Speed, he wrote: “I confess 
I hate to see the poor [slave] creatures hunted down and caught and 
carried back to their stripes and unrewarded toils; but I bite my lip 
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and keep quiet. He reminded Speed: “In 1841 you and I had together 
a tedious low-water trip on a Steamboat from Louisville to St. Louis. 
. .- There were on board ten or a dozen slaves shackled together 
with irons. That sight was a continual torment to me.” In the debates 
with Douglas he chided his opponent for professing to regard right 
to property in fellow human beings as the same as that pertaining to 
“horses and every other sort of property.” In the debate at Gales- 
burg on October 7, 1858, he stated: “I confess myself as belonging 
to that class in the country who contemplate slavery as a moral, 
social and political evil . .. and [who] desire a policy that looks. . . 
hopefully to the time when as a wrong it may come to an end.” 

The end that he hoped for was assured by the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, the Thirteenth Amendment, and the triumph of Federal 
arms. Once he committed himself to the adoption of emancipation as 
a war measure and objective, Lincoln worked diligently toward help- 
ing the colored people along the road to freedom and the full oppor- 
tunity for advancement that he believed the inherent right of every 
human being. He actively pushed the recruiting and training of Ne- 
gro soldiers. He manifested great interest in their progress in arms. 
And he insisted that they be treated as soldiers by both their white 
comrades and their foes. When the report reached him that colored 
troops had been massacred at Ft. Pillow, he ordered an investigation 
and promised : “If [it is proved that] there has been the massacre of 
three hundred there, or even the tenth part of three hundred . . . the 
retribution shall surely come.” The President also followed with 
deep interest the work of private and government agencies who 
undertook to promote the physical and spiritual welfare of the fami- 
lies of colored soldiers and the other Negroes who were involved in 
the tortuous transition from slavery to freedom. The Negroes sensed 
Lincoln’s solicitude. Those who were still in bondage secretly uttered 
many and fervent prayers for his well-being and the success of the 
cause which he led. And when a few days before his death he ap- 
peared on the streets of Richmond, hordes of colored people raptur- 
ously hailed him as the bringer of the “day of Jubelo.” 

Lincoln’s interest in the plain people and the attitude of the 
Northern masses toward him during the crisis of the Civil War is 
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vividly and abundantly recorded in the letters and diaries of the com- 
mon soldiers who wore the blue. 

In July 1862, while McClellan’s army lay at Harrison’s Landing 
licking its wounds after the unsuccessful thrust at Richmond, Presi- 
dent Lincoln made one of his fact-finding visits to the field. Shortly 
afterward Sergeant Felix Brannigan, an Irish-born member of a 
New York regiment, wrote his homefolk: 


Old Abe was here a few days ago and saw for himself the _ 
state of things. He, we are all convinced, is the soldier’s friend, 
and the man above all men in the right place. We feel that he 
takes an interest in us, that he has done «vhat not one of ten 
thousand in a similar position would have brains enough to think 
of doing, i.e., to take nobody’s word or reports got up for effect. 
He came and saw for himself. Talk of McClellan’s popularity 
among the soldiers—lIt will never measure 1/100th part of 
Honest Abe’s. Such cheers as greeted him never tickled the ears 
of Napoleon in his palmiest days. 

Sergeant Brannigan’s estimate of Lincoln’s popularity among the 
rank and file was not exaggerated. It is not meant to imply that 
acclaim was unanimous, for the President had bitter disparagers, 
but these were notably few. Indeed, it is doubtful if any war presi- 
dent in American history ever elicited as pervasive and as enthusiastic 
admiration among the fighting forces as did the railsplitter from 
Illinois. The warmth with which he was regarded is suggested by 
the nicknames applied to him. Relatively few soldiers spoke of him 
as “President Lincoln,” “Mr. Lincoln,” or “the President.” But 
thousands referred to him as “Old Abe,” “Father Abraham,” or 
“Honest Abe’’; and a popular song in camp was entitled “We are 
Coming, Father Abraham.” But far and away the most widely used 
nickname for the President was the intimate and affectionate “Old 
Abe.” This term appears in letters and diaries several times as 
frequently as any other. 

Of the various factors contributing to Lincoln’s popularity among 
the rank and file, none was more important than the active interest 
which he manifested in the soldier’s individual welfare. Scores of 
references appear in soldiers’ letters to reviews by the President, and 
these camp visits were frequently cited as evidence of his concern 
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for the men who carried musket and carbine. Private A. Davenport 
of the 5th New York Regiment informed his homefolk in the sum- 
mer of 1862: 


President Lincoln Reviewed the whole Army in a flying visit 

... the men were all glad to see him & like him & have full con- 

fidence in him to a man. They . . . feel he is not to be fooled & 

that he wants to see with his own eyes how matters are. I heard 
him asking questions of our generals myself, he wants all the 
details and he is right. 

But the thing which probably did most to impress Lincoln’s kindly 
interest on the soldiers was his frequent interposition to soften the 
harsh discipline of the Union Army. Study of Lincoln indorsements 
on court martial proceedings plainly shows the President’s softening 
influence in cases calling for the death penalty. It is fairly well-known 
that in no instance did a Union soldier forfeit his life for sleeping 
on post. Less publicized but equally true is the fact that Lincoln con- 
sistently alleviated the death sentence in cases where responsible 
commanders or the Judge Advocate General suggested clemency; 
and that on his own initiative he frequently ordered lesser punish- 
ments where courts had prescribed death for purely military of- 
fenses, such as insubordination, mutiny, and desertion. The only 
cases in which he habitually approved death sentences were those 
involving offenses not strictly military and which civil courts usually 
classified as capital, such as arson and rape. 

Reports of the President’s numerous acts of clemency were widely 
circulated in the army, and lifted him greatly in the esteem of the 
rank and file. 

Another factor promoting Lincoln’s popularity with ordinary 
soldiers was his reputation for plainness and lack of pretension. Billy 
Yanks probably did not know about Lincoln asking his wife shortly 
after he took his seat in Congress not to prefix “Honorable” to his 
name in addressing letters to him, but numerous stories pointing up 
the quality which lay back of this request made the rounds of the 
camps; and while accuracy no doubt took a severe beating as they 
passed from mouth to mouth, their influence was probably enhanced 
rather than lessened by the coloring of imagination. 

Soldiers liked the simplicity of the Presid:nt’s dress and the plain- 
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ness of manner which marked his appearance among them. They also 
appreciated his reputed fondness for unrefined stories, of the sort 
which brought chortles when seasoned campaigners held forth about 
the campfire. His alleged enjoyment of a chew of tobacco also tended 
to bring him down to the level of the common soldier. A veteran of 
a New York artillery unit, recalling an early review of his regiment 
by Lincoln and Seward, stated: 


While the presidential party was looking at the parade, Mr. 
Lincoln threw out a chew of tobacco onto the parade-ground. 
One of the boys of — Company saw it, and when the parade 
was dismissed he went and picked up the old chew and, wrap- 
ping it carefully in a paper, prepared to save the same as a sou- 
venir, but the boys teased him so unmercifully, and put other 
chews with the president’s, that the poor man threw away the 
whole outfit. 


Another factor contributing greatly to Lincoln’s esteem by the 
soldiers was their undeviating and apparently almost unanimous 
belief in his integrity. The concept of “Honest Abe” may have had 
its beginning as a mere shibboleth, but in the crucible of war it seems 
to have acquired a status akin to religious faith. It became a convic- 
tion, based more on emotion than on evidence, but for that very 
reason sacred and beyond question. 

This faith in the President’s incorruptibility is all the more im- 
pressive in view of the low opinion which the soldiers, cursed as they 
were by such unhappy consequences of shady politics as shoddy 
clothing, ineffective weapons, wormy rations, leaky tents, and infe- 
rior generals, had of politicians in general. Soldier opinion at low 
ebb of Washington leadership is well exemplified by Private Charles 
E. Goddard of Minnesota, who wrote in the dark days following 
Burnside’s repulse at Fredericksburg: 


There is so many vilians in Washington that rap the cloak of 
patriotism around them and go in hand over hand robbing the 
helpless soldier of what are his dues. It matters not to them 
how long the war lasts. They are growing rich. .. . I realy think 
if we wer to go as straight to Washington as we could and burn 
the city and some of those vilians with it, we would be doing 
more good than to engage the enemy and whip him. 
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Pervasive distrust on the one hand of politicians in general and 
fervid belief on the other in the honesty of the man who in the 
hustings’ rough and tumble had climbed to the top of the political 
ladder, finds ready explanation in refusal of most soldiers to identify 
the one with the other. To the overwhelming majority of the rank 
and file Lincoln was not a politician in the usual sense of the word. 
Rather, he was a plain, honest citizen, brought forward by a com- 
bination of the democratic process and the workings of Divine Provi- 
dence to save the nation in a time of peril. And with the help of the 
soldiers and other good people, save the Union he would, and this 
in spite of hindering acts of scheming politicians. This concept of 
Lincoln versus the politicos is plainly evident in Sergeant Mat- 
thew Marvin's notation in his diary after the President’s review of 
Hooker’s army in April 1863: “He looks poorer than when he was 
at H[arrison’s] Landing the boys think they dont use him well in 
Washington & propose to give him a furlough to recrute.” 

The feeling of the President’s oneness in kind, purpose, and suf- 
fering with themselves, caused enlisted men to write letters to him 
detailing their woes, and even to call at the White House to greet 
him and wish him well. 

Lincoln’s eloquence in speech and writing, while not as widely 
appreciated by soldiers as some of his other qualities, deserves men- 
tion as a factor in his popularity. In March 1865 a Yank wrote from 
camp: 

I have just read the President’s inaugural. I consider it the 
most remarkable state paper of modern times. Beautiful in its 
simplicity: grand and majestic in its expressions of lofty faith 
in the ‘Great Ruler of Nations; it resembles more the produc- 
tion of one of Israel’s ancient rulers than the Inaugural Address 


of a modern politician. I gathered strength and courage from 
its perusal. 


Following Lincoln’s speech at the White House a few days before 
his death a New York soldier who had not previously been an ad- 
mirer of the President wrote his parents: 

I will send you Abraham’s speech which I heard the other 
night. I presume you have read it but it is worth studying. One 
might read it forty times over and then not have as much an 
idea of it as to hear him speak it. He speaks very slow, and 
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makes every word very emphatic and after he is through one 

who has listened attentively (and everyone does that) could 

almost repeat it word for word. I love to hear him speak. 

Some Billy Yanks registered disapproval of Lincoln because of 
his Emancipation Proclamation, his placing of Negroes in the ranks, 
or his dealing with high commanders. Early in December 1862 an 
admirer of General McClellan wrote his home folk: 


I believe . . . that the President had as much confidence in his 
loyalty and ability the day he removed him as he ever had. 
“Why did he remove him then?’ you will ask. On account of the 
pressure of public opinion. There was a strong feeling among 
the people that he was not the right man, and they had lost con- 
fidence in him. . . . The President saw the people did not like 
him, would not enlist, would not come forward with their 
money, and thought best, though against his better judgment, 
to yield. 

This quality of Lincoln which caused him to be regarded as pure 
in the midst of iniquity and which enabled him to win the support 
and even the defense of those who opposed his major policies is dif- 
ficult to pin down and define. But it was real, and to it must be 
credited much of his reputation for greatness. Significant of this 
quality was the observation of a veteran: “I doubt if any other man 
than Lincoln could have issued [the Emancipation Proclamation] 
and had it so generally received with good nature as it was coming 
from him.” 

Lincoln’s standing with the rank and file was put to test in the 
presidential campaign of 1864. McClellan had a substantial follow- 
ing among soldiers from Democratic areas, but Billy Yanks as a 
group gave Lincoln a whopping majority. The reason that most of 
them gave for supporting Lincoln’s reélection was the President’s 
record in prosecuting the war, and the importance of keeping him in 
the saddle until the stream was crossed. “I Voted for him in 1861, 


and have fought for him three years,” wrote a Wisconsin soldier in 
June 1864, and “I shall vote for him in 1864 and fight for him three 
years more, that’s fair.” A Hoosier wrote about the same time: “I 
want Abrham to handle the rains until this rebellion is crushed and 
the old Flag waves proudly over this land again. I think to elect any 
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other man than Old Abrham will only prolong the war.” “Perhaps 
another man could have done better,” observed a Massachusetts 
corporal in April, “but I dont believe in turning a foreman off with 
his job most done.” Other soldiers indicated association of Lincoln’s 
reélection with early victory in the field, and this no doubt was a 
powerful influence in their support of the President. 

Announcement of Lincoln’s reélection was greeted by hearty 
rounds of hurrahs in camp. And as many blue-clad supporters of the 
President had predicted, triumph of the Union cause was not long 
in coming. But success on the battlefield lost much of its thrill when 
the assassin’s bullet struck down the man whom the rank and file 
credited most with victory. Reaction to the tragedy was swift and 
terrific. In Memphis, Tennessee, soldiers left their barracks and 
paraded the streets looking for some manifestation of satisfaction 
among the natives, with a view to venting their wrath on such as 
should dare register approval of the tragedy. In Maryland a citizen 
who had the bad judgment to indorse Booth’s act was knocked down 
by a Union general, had his head shaved, and was whipped out of 
camp with rawhide straps. A Federal soldier who received the news 
of the assassination with the statement, “I’m glad of it. If I had been 
there, I would have helped do it,” was immediately seized by his 
comrades, tied around the neck with a rope and hustled to a nearby 
tree. Only the vigorous interposition of officers saved him from 
hanging. 

During the course of the war Lincoln repeatedly manifested his 
awareness and appreciation of the esteem in which he was held by 
the rank and file. Reference has already been made to his visits to 
the camps to make a first-hand check on the condition of the soldiers. 
Regiments passing through Washington sometimes called at the 
White House to see “Uncle Abe.” If he was at home, the President 
usually favored his visitors with a short speech. In these informal 
talks Lincoln was wont to dwell upon the “nature of the struggle in 
which we are engaged,” the preservation and perpetuation of “a 
free government where every man has a right to be equal with every 
other man.” He also tried to impress upon them the stake which 
they as ordinary citizens had in the conflict. “This government must 
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be preserved,” he said to members of the 148th Ohio Regiment on 
August 31, 1864. “It is worthy your every effort. Nowhere in the 
world is presented a government of so much liberty and equality. 
To the humblest and poorest among us are held out the highest privi- 
leges and positions. The present moment finds me in the White 
House. Yet there is as good a chance for your children as there was 
for my father’s.” And he praised the soldiers for their sacrifices and 
achievements. He told the 189th New York volunteers: “It is said 
that we have the best Government the world ever knew, and I am 
glad to meet you the supporters of that Governm<at. To you who 
render the hardest work in its support, should be given the greatest 
credit.” 

Lincoln’s course with ieterence to the plain people stands in 
marked contrast to that of Jefferson Davis, President of the South- 
ern Confederacy. Davis, like Lincoln, was born in humble circum- 
stances. But early in his life he became the protégé of his older 
brother Joseph, an affluent Mississippi planter who took over Jeffer- 
son Davis’s education and obtained for him a cadetship at West 
Point. After a brief career in the arrny, Jefferson Davis, with Jo- 
seph’s help, acquired a plantation and became a leader in Mississippi 
politics. From the time that he left home in his seventh year to enter 
school in Kentucky he had very little contact with the plain people. 
He did not have to depend on their support to achieve political suc- 
cess as did Lincoln. He did not feel close to them, nor did they mani- 
fest any feeling of intimacy with him. He did not understand their 
ways or their thinking. During the war ne made no effort comparable 
to Lincoln’s to convince the masses that the cause he represented was 
the cause of the people and that their support was essential to its 
success. He remained relatively aloof from the masses. Apparently 
he did not realize the necessity of winning their minds and their 
hearts for the Confederacy. In no sense was he a popular leader. 
It may well be that Lincoln’s closer identity with the plain people, 
his greater awareness of the importance of their réle in the conflict, 
and his greater success in rallying them to the cause that he repre- 
sented was the most influential factor in the triumph of the North 
and the preservation of the Union. 
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Unfinished 
By WiLu1AM B. BAKER 


A fine and still developing talent was lost in the tragic death in 1954 of William 
B. Baker, A.B.’42, A.M. in Teaching ’51. The following poem was his last 
complete work. It is printed with the permission of his family. 


Nothing is ever finished 

Nor ever forgotten 

Before the topmost stone is laid 

A subtle force begins to work 
Within the cellar walls 

Crumbling, dissolving 

Pulling, dragging toward the earth 
Nothing is ever finished 


Nothing is ever forgotten 

Only a god could tie the package 
Neatly, precisely 

Corners folded square 

With knots too intricate 

To ever be untied 

Only a god could say 

This shall be removed 

As far as east from west 

And we shall think of it no more 


I dreamed a dream 

As vivid as a knot of berries 
Clustered crimson in the snow 

I dreamed I wrote a finished poem 
Let no one add or take away a word 
For it is finished 

The perfect vessel 

For the perfect thought 





But I woke to find 

A maze of ambiguities 

It was illusion 

Nothing is ever finished 
Nor is anything forgotten 
One trembles and is afraid 
At the terrible endlessness 
The mutability of things 
Only a god could say: 

It is finished 


One fears the dynamic unrelenting 
Permanent impermanence 

Of things 

One feels the shadow’s weight 

The menace of a balanced crumbling wall 
The boulder poised on the mountain side 





A Vulgar Society, the Liberal 
University, and the Christian Faith 


By ROLAND MusHaT FRYE 


The following sermon was preached at the Emory University Worship service 
on Wednesday, October 15, by Roland Mushat Frye, Associate Professor of 
English. Dr. Frye is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship, a national organization. 


O MAINTAIN IN VITAL UNION the dedication of the church and 
dedication of the university is a difficult task, and it is one which 
can never be carried out perfectly. But it is an extremely important 
task, and of many things for which we may be grateful one is that 
Emory University has consistently upheld the integrity both of the 
teachings of the church and the teachings of the university, and has 
maintained that mere piety can never be a substitute for learning, or 
mere learning a substitute for Christian faith. We do not, as Chris- 
tians in this university, dedicate ourselves to serving God by the 
much-saying of “Lord, Lord,” but rather by the diligent, honest, and 
reverent search for truth. Neither do we dedicate ourselves only to 
the academic search for truth, but also to the worship and service of 
God. Ideally, the two aspects of our dedication are inextricably in- 
terrelated. I wish to suggest to you as students today how this may 
be so, and what are the implications of its being so for your life and 
work as students in this university. 

As only a few minutes are available to us, it will be necessary to 
exclude much of importance which ought to be considered. We will 
not, therefore, talk about the wider ethics of Christian life, although 
these ethics are the most adequate guide to all human life, nor will 
we talk about the broader doctrines of the faith, although these 
doctrines offer us the most comprehensive and viable understanding 
of the total human situation. What we will be discussing here today 
is merely that part of Christian doctrine and Christian ethics which 
is related most centrally to your vocation as students in this university. 

Emory University is related to the church, but it is not a church 
and has rightly never considered itself as being one. And yet what 
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we do educationally as an institution is an organic outgrowth of our 
Christian commitment as an institution. In Emory University we 
see at work the very forces which brought to birth the first univer- 
sities, the community of faith and of learning codperating in the pur- 
suit of understanding. The idea of a university as we know it is the 
end product of Christian intelligence, and in no small sense may be 
seen as a development of the Christian doctrines of creation and of 
providence. 

The vocation to which we are called by God in this place is to be 
the best university, the most diligent student body, the most learned 
and effective faculty, of which we are capable as individuals and as 
a community. To be anything else is to brand our institutional claims 
of loyalty to God’s truth as little better than hypocrisy. Let me cite 
an example of what I am trying to say. The Emory University Hos- 
pital is dedicated to the works of Christian mercy, but it cannot 
accomplish those works apart from high scientific competence. With- 
in this context, it would clearly be an act of treason to God and 
cruelty to man to place the patients in the Emory Hospital under the 
care of persons who, though pious enough, were medically incom- 
petent. No amount of bedside prayer can take the place of antiseptic 
conditions in the operating room. That should surely be clear enough. 
Similarly no amount of personal piety and virtue can take the place 
of academic competence in the classroom. Thus we have patients 
in hospital rooms, and students in classrooms, who are not Chris- 
tian, and so too we have doctors on the hospital staff and professors 
on the faculty who are not Christian. Our claim to being a Chris- 
tian university is not based upon having among ourselves none but 
Christians. And if we take seriously our Lord’s parable of the Good 
Samaritan, we will neither regard nor treat the non-Christians as 
aliens and outsiders. They are, on the contrary, our valued and es- 
teemed brothers in the common enterprise of learning. 

All of us in this university are engaged in the pursuit and advance- 
ment of truth, or we have no business being here. Within the Chris- 
tian context, we regard all truth as created and preserved by God. 
Even the agnostic, if he is an efficient and intelligent agnostic, is 
dealing with God’s truth, though he does not recognize that fact. 
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Since the truth which we pursue is God’s truth, we dare not mould it 
to fit our own small desires, for it is the direct product of God’s will. 
Thus that grand old Scots theologian and college president, James 
McCosh, declared at the height of the evolution controversy that 
the theory of evolution must be taught, for not to teach it would be 
to deny the truth of God as it was disclosed by the best available 
scientific methods. 


II 


All of us in this university start out upon the same quest for truth. 
For none of us in higher education today is our starting point in 
society a particularly advantageous one. The society in which we 
live and study is basically vulgar. It is committed to the pursuit of 
false goals and the worship of false gods, whether these gods and 
goals be viewed from the perspective of genuine learning, or of gen- 
uine Christianity, or of learning and faith united within a single 
synoptic vision. 

This permeating vulgarity of our time is the enemy of all genuine 
culture. It is not merely a matter of coarseness in language, nor is 
it restricted to the lowest and least schooled segments of society. It 
permeates all levels and every group as a pervasive boorishness in 
taste and—what is far worse—a profound grossness of hope, de- 
sire, and thought, and above all in the frenzied drive to conform to 
the mass-produced and mass-producing norms of our society. The 
increasingly popular pattern appears to be the ever more expensive 
purchase of cheap pleasures and shallow comforts which are then 
consumed in the shortest and most conspicuous fashion. 

We can find no better definition of the vulgarity which permeates 
our culture than that which was given by Aristotle in his Politics. 
Anything, Aristotle said, “which makes the body or soul or mind of 
the free man less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue is vulgar.” 
Vulgarity, so understood, is characteristic of our culture as a whole. 

The churches themselves are not above reproach here, for all too 
often we have cheapened Christian faith and life in order to swell 
church membership rolls. Nor are the colleges and universities be- 
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yond criticism in regard to vulgarity, for in education institutions 
of every kind we have been too readily conformed to the debased 
standards and visions of our mass culture, or have altogether too 
weakly opposed ourselves to those norms and visions. 

But even when all of this is said, it still remains true that both the 
church and the college are in principle irrevocably committed to 
making war upon this vulgarity. Of all the historically continuous 
institutions connected with our culture, none are so totally committed 
to this warfare, and neither the churches nor the colleges can remain 
true to themselves apart from that commitment. It is here that we 
can see most clearly the unique potential of a church-related uni- 
versity such as Emory, for it is only in such an institution that we 
find the organized union of these most powerful of all historical 
antagonists to “anything which makes the body or soul or mind of 
the free man less fit for the practice or exercise of virtue.” By capi- 
talizing upon the full heritage of that union, we at Emory University 
can contribute uniquely to higher education within our society and to 
the redemption of culture from vulgarity. 

There are many sources of the vulgarity which we are discussing, 
and many preservers of it. Without laying the entire blame upon one 
group, however, and without oversimplifying the problem out of all 
proportion, I suggest that we can most conveniently understand the 
general vulgarity of modern culture by reference to the advertising 
industry. We do not, in this way, take advertising as a scapegoat, but 
rather as an example. Here we see a highly skilled business which 
supports itself in large part by instructing the American people in 
vulgarity. The widely heeded “engineers of consent” exert what is 
by all odds the best financed and most effective “educational’’ in- 
fluence upon our society. Caveat emptor thus takes on a new signi- 
ficance, for the advertisers are not selling goods alone; they are 
selling states of mind. For example, thorough and professional 
analyses of the popular subconscious have revealed that cars and 
gasolines sell best when they are not sold for themselves, but are 
sold instead under the image of power, speed, and irresistible ag- 
gressiveness. Or take another exampic: a major greeting card com- 
pany discovered that greeting cards sold best when loaded with 
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sexual symbolism, and so instructed its artists to “cut down the pro- 
duction of cards that lacked unconscious symbols.’ In these and 
many other ways, we fiind that happiness and prestige, peace and 
power, love and lust, are indiscriminately on sale for our purchase, 
and we are taught that we can buy all with equal ease. 

So it is that we are being sold states of mind. Images are built up 
in connection with products, and then the image is sold, rather than 
the product. And if the most effective technique is to sell images 
rather than material goods, then we know that no images have 
proved themselves more saleable throughout human history than 
those connected with the seven deadly sins — pride, envy, wrath, 
sloth, avarice, gluttony, and lust. These, ultimately, are the products 
which the depth merchandisers are hawking to us, and our peril is 
far less a peril of materia] goods than it is of spiritual and intellectual 
purchasing. When the copy-writing instructors of our age declare 
that behind their campaigns for selling shortenings and shirts, auto- 
mobiles and cigarettes, is the depth appeal to sell men and women a 
new identity—we might almost say “a new life’ —so that what is 
purchased is an ego-ideal, a ready-made and widely publicized per- 
sonality for ourselves, then we see how totally counter it all runs to 
the agonizing process of learning to know ourselves, whether this 
process is pursued in Christian or in Socratic terms. To the classical, 
as well as to the Christian, humanist, the unexamined life is not 
worth living. But today it is simplified for us to the point that we do 
not need to struggle for self-appraisal and self-realization, for these 
are commodities to which we are conditioned by the advertiser’s 
powerful and pervasive indoctrinating techniques. Socrates’ dictum, 
“Know thyself,” may still apply, but we find, in words of one of the 
most skillful of today’s advertisers in depth, that the automobile we 
purchase can very simply tell us ‘“‘who we are and what we think we 
want to be.” We no longer buy a particular brand of car; we buy the 
Bold New Look of Success. 

We thus become, by indoctrination, the thoughtless consumers of 


our own destiny, which comes to us neatly packaged and stereotyped 
for our convenient damnation. 





1Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders. New York: David McKay Company, 1957, 
p. 71. 
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Ill 

Now against the indoctrinating force of advertising, as the most 
representative index of the vulgarity of modern man, is set the 
traditional educational function of the college and the church. We 
also are, in our own fashion, merchants of discontent, but we seek 
to instill a divine and philosophic discontent, a deep dissatisfaction 
with vulgarity and vanity of every kind. As colleges and universities 
we seek to instill and perpetuate the profound and ennobling dis- 
contents of the Hebrew prophets and the Greek philosophers. Inso- 
far as we are true to our heritage, we who are the faculty of this 
university are educating you who are students to be constructive 
critics and leaders of society, rather than to be dronish and domi- 
nated members of it. Woodrow Wilson, the greatest educator this 
country has produced and one of its greatest presidents, declared 
that ‘“‘of all the things which a university should do for a man, the 
most important is to put him in possession of the materials for a 
systematic criticism of life.”” And Wilson believed that such educa- 
tion could not be maintained very long or very effectively apart from 
a basic Christian conviction in the university. 

Insofar as you who are students here are engaged in legitimately 
higher education within a Christian context, you are preparing 
yourselves to resist the manifold efforts which a vulgar and Phi- 
listine society makes to submerge you in vanity and vulgarity, in 
a snug mass conformity and anonymous subversion of your own 
personalities. The major threat to our culture is represented by 
conformity to debased norms among our own people. If the United 
States falls, it will not be because it is too free, but because it is 
enslaved to its own moral, religious, and intellectual shabbiness. 
Our greatest danger is that we have already come perilously close 
to regarding democracy as no more than the equal opportunity for 
all men, regardless of race or creed, to go to hell at high speeds 
in the maximum of ignorant and air-conditioned comfort. John 
Milton put this danger precisely: 

But what more oft in nations grown corrupt 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty. 
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And in our own time the psychoanalyst Robert Linder warns 
against “the myth of conformity, the big lie of adjustment,” by 
which modern men are “infused with the rot-producing idea that 
the salvation of the individual, and so of society, depends upon 
conformity and adjustment.’ It is against such subservience that 
higher education, and especially higher education which bases itself 
in the Christian tradition, must produce a leaven of divinely phi- 
losophical discontent. 


IV 


Resistance to all of this will require of the university courage, 
ingenuity, and freedom from dominance by the organized and 
inert pressures of society. Here, previsely, is the point at which a 
church-related institution such as Emory may contribute in a 
distinctive way to American education and American culture. We 
have the great advantage of freedom from state legislatures, which 
under present conditions (particularly under the present deplorable 
conditions in the South) is a very valuable freedom indeed, and 
we have the even greater advantage of holding ultimate allegiance 
to the God of all truth rather than to any organized group of men. 

It is of course true that there are Christians who would prefer 
to keep a church college mediocre and manageable, and it is also 
true that there are educators who would prefer to keep the Christian 
faith remote from the campus and irrelevant to it. But both groups 
make a basic misjudgment as to the relationship between redemption 
and education. What I am trying to say here is based upon a 
repudiation of that misjudgment, whether it leads one person to 
oversimplify in the direction of a shallow pietism or another to 
oversimplify in the direction of an arid secularism. Both courses are 
equally erroneous. 

I suggest that the basic difference between Christian redemption 
and higher education—even Christian higher education—involves 
two different types of freedom. Liberal arts education, whether 
churchly or nonchurchly, is intended as education for free men, 
and is truly liberal only insofar as it liberates. Through knowledge, 


2Time, Dec. 6, 1954, p. 65. 
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reason, and wisdom it frees men from slavery to ignorance, from 
the limitations of the particular prejudices of particular ages, 
places, races, and circumstances. Jf education does not provide the 
opportunities for such liberation, it is in no sense liberal. It must 
even liberate us from bondage to a stereotyped “Liberalism”! And 
it must surely liberate us from a stereotyped racism. In the various 
disciplines, various types of liberation are provided. The history 
of institutions and ideas, for example, provides us with freedom 
from the immediate biases and narrownesses of our own environ- 
ment, ana with that freedom confers a certain degree of power 
upon us. The natural sciences free us from ignorance of satural 
processes, and thus from slavery to nature, as they give us a measure 
of power over nature. The list might be indefinitely expanded, as 
we could catalogue the significant and even invaluable freedoms 
which are conferred by liberal studies. 

All of these freedoms are important to the Christian man, and 
he will seek to cultivate them not only for himself but also for his 
non-Christian neighbor, for they clearly represent a part of his 
service to God and man, and for us here they are our primary and 
professional service. But although it is our professional vocation 
under God to cultivate and disseminate these freedoms in the 
university, it remains true that these do not represent the distinctive 
freedom of the Christian man. The truth which Christ brought to 
us, the truth which makes us ultimately free, is of a different order. 
It is freedom from sin and from the zuilt arising out of sin, from 
death and from the fear of death. FE» = = | do not mean the break- 
ing of particular customs and mores, but rather the basic and 
originating sin of placing oneself at the center of all life, of 
asserting oneself to be the sovereign power in all life, of attempting 
to convert all existence so that it will rotate satellite-wise about 


oneself and subservient to one’s own superior will. In essence, sin 
is the attempt of the individual to exist as a god, rather than in 
devotion to God and in the love of God’s creatures. Thus the free- 
dom of the Christian man is freedom from enslavement to himself as 
his own idol, and from bondage before the many other idols which 
men make for themselves as projections of themselves. It is 
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freedom from all the guilt and anxiety which arise out of man’s 
attempt to exist as his own god, and from his inevitable failure 
in that attempt. It is, ultimately, freedom to enjoy human life under 
God, and to enjoy it with a dauntless exuberance. The Christian 
who knows the love and power and redemption of God lives a life 
of irrepressible joy which is the inevitable result of his lively and 
reckless confidence in the grace of God. The Christian thus finds 
himself free to accept God, to accept himself and to accept his 
neighbor. The result is free life within the new law of love, which 
Saint Augustine defined as “‘a motion of the soul whose purpose is 
to enjoy God for His own sake, and oneself and one’s neighbor 
for the sake of God.”’ 

This freedom of the Christian man is not only a freedom from 
the petty legalism of a works righteousness, but also from the 
petty legalisms of cant phrases, socialized moulds, and intellectual 
stereotypes which would impose upon the thinking student, engaged 
in the investigation of God’s world, standards which violate the 
devout integrity of his work. Our only ultimate loyalty is to God as 
the Lord of all truth, and we must not, like Dostoevski’s Grand 
Inquisitor, attempt to protect God from His own truth. 

Once these facts are recognized, Christian commitment becomes 
the most enfranchising and the most exciting of all possibilities in 
the university community. In these terms we recognize that insofar 
as Emory is true to its Christian presuppositions, it must pursue 
the maximum of academic distinction in the maximum of freedom 
and of joy. Insofar as we are a Christian university, we are called 
to serve God and man with the mind, and when we have fully 
recognized that calling, we will become far more inclusively and 
diligently intellectual. The extent to which we are on fire with 
intellectual enthusiasm, excitement, and accomplishment is a clear 
mark of the extent to which we are living up to our basic dedication 
to the service of God in a university context. Our dedication is not 
to fraternity and sorority social life, to extracurricular activities, 
or to the vulgar norms imposed upon us by our environment, but 
is to the understanding of the created order and the expansion of 
the individual’s potential under God That dedication to understand- 
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ing and expansion can and should permeate this university with an 
enthusiasm for thought and learning which would be impossible 
on any other basis. This, I suggest, is the relevance for us in a 
university community of the words of the Apostle Paul: “Do not 
be conformed to this world but be transformed by the renewal of 
your mind, that you may prove what is the will of God, what is good 
and acceptable and perfect.” 





Home Aquarium 


By JEANNE OsBORNE GIBBS 


Ribbon seaweed waving up 

From oceans in a glassy cup; 
Frozen derelicts of stone; 

From them jewel-shells bestrown ; 
Reefs and slopes, to some degree, 
The ocean floor’s topography ; 
Fishes, iridescent darts, 

Needling diagrams and charts; 
And, moving his accordion, 

The armored snail-leviathan ; 

A model of the sea’s allure, 

The Atlantic framed in miniature. 





A Victorian Grab Bag 


By Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH 


Thomas B. Brumbaugh, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts, is a modest but en- 
thusiastic collector of the letters of artists and literary figures. An account of 
his Walter Savage Landor collection appeared in the March 1956 issue of 
the QUARTERLY. 


HEN THE TELEPHONE and the celegraph came into general 
Wi the letter as an art “passed on,” to coin a nineteenth- 
century phrase; yet however sad to contemplate, it was an event as 
inevitable as the demise of the illuminated manuscript in the fifteenth 
century when faced with the competition of printing. And just as the 
Duc de Berry's Very Rich Hours and those of Anne of Brittany in 
their absolutely ripe and elaborate styles seem to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of painted books, no less do the letters of Keats, the Brown- 
ings, Thackeray, Dickens, and a hectic number of others suggest the 
final development of that genre. 

It is as a celebrant and collector of minor specimens of the late 
English letter that I am now writing. The masterpieces of the great 
Victorians are collected and securely shelved, of course, but vagrant 
examples by lesser men and women are sometimes found languishing 
in the files of booksellers. For example, a Mr. H...., an unprinci- 
pled dealer of New York, has for many years pandered to my taste 
in this matter, and in his catalogues uses the beguiling phrase “superb 
item” to describe, say, a fifty-cent autograph of Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton (1830-1896), president of the British Royal Academy and a 
later disciple of the pre-Raphaelite painters; but when the “treas- 
ure’ came on this one rather typical occasion, the exasperating 
although amusing text was: 

Athenaeum Club 
Pall Mall S. W. 


19. 11. 92 
Dear Master Ellis 


I am afraid I cannot possibly tell you how I came to think of 
my various pictures — 
Yours truly 


Fred. Leighton 





One learns not to despair in the face of such disappointments, or 
to take personally Master Ellis’ rebuff, for another investment of 
half a dollar on behalf of Jane Porter (1776-1850), author of The 
Scottish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw, produced a truly “superb 
item” which gives a clear picture of a predecessor of the historical 
and national novelist of the sort that developed in Sir Walter Scott. 
Can Miss Wesley, to whom it is written, be the literary daughter of 
Charles the hymn-writer ? In any case, we can easily evoke an image 
of her, Mrs. Boscawen, the admiral’s widow, and Jane in huge sun 
bonnets “rambling . . . over the little wonders of Champion Lodge,” 
through dells and vales, by cots 2nd brooks, reading Mr. Cowper 
and Thomson’s Seasons under artfully disported trellises. We know 
that the date, 1804, marks a period when England was dreading a 
Napoleonic invasion, and it was well that there were naval officers 
like Sir Sidney Smith, who just two years before had studied the tac- 
tics of the conqueror and paid with a heroic wound at Alexandria. 
Jane’s brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter, received his appointment as 
historical painter to the court of St. Petersburg, married a Russian 
princess, and died there, it should be explained. But this lesser Jare 
expresses and explains herself in her own gaspy prose: 


Champion Ladge, Camberwell 
Friday Sepr 7th 1804 
My dear Miss Wesley 


Don’t turn pale as my /nk, at the sight of another scrawl 
from me. 1 only wish to remind you, that when you come to 
Denmark Hill, you will not fail to perform your promise of 
calling upon me. Mrs. Crespigny will be glad of the pleasure 
of being introduced to you; and I shall be delighted with the 
happiness of rambling with you over the little wonders of 
Champion Lodge. I dined with a family, the other day in the 
neighborhood, where I met Mrs. Shard. We talked of you; and 
as I expected, the reflection of my friend’s image, in the mirror 
of the good lady’s mind, did not disparage the original. I have 
a great respect for Mrs. Shard; and shall have the pleasure of 
seeing her here on Saturday, when she comes to meet a large 
party. At present there is no one with Mrs. Crespigny excepting 
myself—but on Monday, Mrs. Boscawen and Miss Fichel 
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come for a fortnight :—I like the latter young lady very much, 
so have no repugnance to the addition. By the way, just before 
I left town, I received a very polite note from Sir Sidney Smith, 
couched in very friendly terms towards my brother. He kindly 
promises to give him every recommendation in his power to the 
Court of Petersburg. He most generously pardons Robert for 
substituting in his own stead, such an humble amanuensis as 
myself—Else, I assure you, it was with great reluctance J in- 
truded on his attention. His time is too precious to be spoiled 
by the impertinent incursions of indifferent people—and of all 
the things in the world, I should be most averse to mingle in the 
crowd that attacks his patience. I hope for the sake of my 
Country, he may soon recover. How few on our Public List of 
Commanders, can compare with him!—Indeed, I might be 
tempted to say, “How are the Mighty fallen, and the Weapons 
of War perished!” Where are the Generals to oppose the En- 
emy should he land? Our Naval Commanders may equal our 
proudest annals—but alas! we have no Soldiers.—How will- 
ingly wont I put your illustrious friend at the head of our Land 
Forces—-1 then think, every inch of British ground would be 
bought by the blood of the Invaders. Gracious Heaven! What 
must be the noble elevation, the heavenly serenity of a mind so 
digzifed as his is, by the purest motives, and the brightest ac- 
tions! How lovely will his name look in the page of History !— 
His virtues will write it in sunbeams.—Don’t laugh at my devo- 
tion to the heroic character: It was born with me, and it has 
“grown with my growth, and strengthened with my strength.” 
—When I was young, I had a more intimate acquaintance with 
the heroes of Greece and Rome, than with my nearest neigh- 
bours, and I remember, some of the most animated tears I ever 
shed, were over the wounds and the death of the Sidney of the 
sixteenth century.—So you see, dear Miss Wesley, my present 
warmth is not a mew flame—It has burnt in the temple of my 
heart, since I could first distinguish vice from virtue— 


Adieu !—my best respects wait on your venerable Mother. 
I ever am your affect, 


Jane Porter 


A fine letter of Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) which 
cost a hesitant dollar some years ago, is of sterner stuff. It was Ma- 
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caulay who recommended as the highest aim of the historian, that 
he “realize the private life of bygone generations,” and learned this 
craft from books like The Scottish Chiefs and Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations as well as from the “new method” of the Prussian 
scholar, B. G. Niebuhr, then the center of interest of English his- 
torians. The Lord Macaulay pronounced one of his own notorious 
and arrogant judgments on his famous rival when he wrote an 
anonymous gentleman, evidently in defence of the first line of his 
“Horatius” in Lays of Ancient Rome, published in 1842. “Things 
more pressing,” which bring the letter to a close were, possibly, more 
volumes of the History. 


Albany London 
Febry 25, 1846 
Dear Sir, 

I am afraid that you will not succeed in vindicating Niebuhr. 
There can be no doubt that the penultimate syllable of the name 
Porsena might, without any blunder, be made either long or 
short. To charge either Virgil or Horace with not knowing the 
quantity of such a word is unpardonable presumption in a mod- 
ern scholar. What should we think of a German critic who 
should tell us that Homer did not know how to pronounce the 
name of either of his heroes? The truth is that Niebuhr was a 
most learned and acute man, but drunk with arrogance and with 
the spirit of paradox. 

I wish that I had more time to amuse myself with these mat- 
ters. But I must attend to things more pressing. 


Believe me, 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 
T B Macaulay 


Walter Savage Landor (1775-1864), the essayist and poet, who 
wrote my pithy and characteristic letter less than a year after that 
of Macaulay, was a fearless critic of pretension and pompousness 
and, indeed, made a number of observations concerning the much 
admired young historian, a “clever clown,” and one whose diction 
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was “abominable” and insensitive to poetry. Appealing to Lord 
John Russell, then prime minister, in his role as historian, and press- 
ing some uncertain matter, perhaps financial relief for the poet 
Southey’s son, as Professor R. H. Super has suggested, we see Lan- 
dor’s diction at its clearest. The insult of the last line is so refined, 
and we feel exquisitely the sense of satisfaction with which he signs 
his full name to an achievement in the deflation of an austere public 
official. 


Bath. Sept. 12, 1847 
My Lord, 


Certainly you had the right to answer my letter thro’ a clerk, 
simply announcing that you had received it. 


Yet, since Parliament is not sitting—since the letter was an 
appeal to you not only as a public man, as a man highest in of- 
fice, and especially in that department in which I had conceived 
you had a pleasing duty to perform—but also as a historian and 
a gentleman—lI might have reasonably hoped that the respect 
I paid your Lordship would in a slight degree be returned. Such 
is not the case. 


Again I appeal to you, as a public man, as a man highest in 
office, as a historian . . . I would add, as a gentleman, if your 
Lordship had permitted me. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be 
Walter Savage Landor 


A telegram, which cost more than the object involved, procured 
the Landor, but a postage stamp and a dollar were enough to buy 
six letters of Frederick J. Shields (1833-1911) from my New York 
salesman and sycophant. Although references to his name are scat- 
tered through most biographies of the pre-Raphaelites and their 
friends, Shields’ fame as a designer and painter was short-lived, and 
he has become a mere footnote to art history. His letters, however, 
written to Alexander and Anne Gilchrist, the early biographers of 
William Blake, are sometimes fascinating documents. Shields’ hero 
was Dante Gabriel Rossetti whose art he emulated, and like the Gil- 
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christs ( Alexander Gilchrist, when he became an admirer of Thomas 
Carlyle, took the house next door to his idol), filled his letters with 
references to the friends in whose train he is remembered. The “‘an- 
gelic’’ Lord Mount-Temple of the letter which follows, a stepson of 
Palmerston, was an enlightened art patron to whom Rossetti had 
sold his famous picture Beata Beatrix, although he might have real- 
ized more on it from a “Philistine cotton-spinner or dealer.” We 
are touched by the gentle minor artistry of this Victorian example 
and by the realization that the very genuine sentiments expressed in 
it would be fatuous and archaic in the next generation. 


Babbacombe Cliff, 
Torquay 
26 May 82 


My dear Mrs. Gilchrist 


As soon as we return I will search my studio—which is closed 
till then—for the missing umbrella—and shall be very glad if 
it happens to be in my power to return it to you—Your P. Card 
was forwarded to me only yesterday to this place where we are 
staying as the guests of that good lady Mount-Temple whom 
you met—and who sent us the invitation to avail ourselves of 
this otherwise tenantless mansion—during our brief holiday— 
What manner of persons Lord and Lady Mount-Temple are 
you may divine by the picture which hangs over their dining 
room mantel piece which represents themselves, and an aged 
lady—presumably the mother of Lady M-T—entertaining at 
their board the maimed, the poor, the lame and blind—while 
through an open window, the Master whose command they are 
obeying looks in upon the holy feast, and blesses them in their 
obedience—An altogether unique subject for rich people to 
select to have themselves portrayed in as actors—so far as my 
experience goes—My dear friend Rossetti used always to say 
of them—‘They are angels.” 


The place itself is beautiful alike the house without and 
within, and coast and inland hill and dale and my wife is already 
better for the change—no small joy to me—we unite in very 
kindest regards to Miss Gilchrist and to Herbert—His por- 
trait of his mother has all the inspiration of affection which 
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marks the portraits that good sons are moved to paint of loved 
mothers—and it is an admirable work— 


Believe me, dear Mrs. Gilchrist 
Most faithfully yours, 
Frederic J. Shields 


It occurs to me that on the basis of three letters in my collection 
provoked by forgotten umbrellas, that a whole literature of the sub- 
ject has been neglected, but I leave this for deeper scholars than 
myself, and quote without further ado, a brief letter of the novelist 
Henry James (1843-1916), the gossipy tone of which will dispel 
something of the pious emanation from the preceding example. It is 
undated, but the Bolton Street, London, heading indicates James’ 
residence of the early eighties, and we may guess that the “young 
lady in any promising form” is Isabel Archer, the heroine of The 
Portrait of a Lady, published in 1881. I have been unable to discover 
more of Mrs. Ryerson than we are told here, and one feels too, that 
it is a somewhat indiscreet appraisal and forbids our inquiring much 
further. Far be it from me to suggest such a thing, but one gets the 
impression that this is the sort of letter Mrs. Hill really ought to 
have destroyed. 


3 Bolton St W 
April 17 
Dear Mrs. Hill, 

Many thanks for your reassuring note about Mrs. Ryerson, 
and the general truth of all your remarks into which I fully 
enter. I am very certain she will not go to Madeira—except as 
one finds it at London dinners. She must wear and worry her- 
self, | suppose, and treat herself emotionally, because “‘it is her 
nature to,” as we used to say in the nursery rhyme. She is an 
odd mixture of firm and feeble, with the healthily active and 
the hysterical. 


I have today got my young lady in any promising form; I 
thank you again and am ever faithfully yours 


Henry James 
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Happening upon a group of letters of William Sharp (1856- 
1905) and Fiona Macleod in a second-hand shop in Richmond, I 
remembered only vaguely that “they” had once been the center of a 
literary controversy, saw the word SCANDAL was conspicuously 
printed on the wrapper of the packet, and felt that as a responsible 
collector I should gamble a small sum to discover what it was all 
abcut. The following letter to his publisher, Grant Richards, is an 
example of the sometimes suspected deception which Sharp practiced 
until his death. ‘Miss Macleod” was, of course, an alter ego who 
wrote a half-dozen novels from a markedly feminine point of view, 
presumably shunned publicity by living in a remote area of Scotland, 
and, most remarkably, carried on a considerable correspondence 
with her publisher and admirers, assisted by the literary talents and 
handwriting of Sharp’s sister. A number of biographers, and notably 
his wife’s Memoir, suggest that the author’s dual personality, com- 
posed of an imaginative Fiona, writing of Celtic things, and the less 
appealing Hardy-influenced William Sharp, was a genuine necessity 
for him rather than a hoax. Most critics agree that Fiona was the 
better writer and that Sharp was something of a hack until Silence 
Farm, “influenced” by his “distant cousin,” was written. Clearly he 
helped make himself free of self-consciousness in this guise, but one 
is appalled by the complexity of the situation he created for himself 
through some ten years, and the irony that he is today more often 
remembered as a psychological case study than as a writer. 


30 Greencroft Gardens 

South Hampstead 

Friday night 21 Apl. 99 
My dear Richards, 


Herewith I fulfil my promise, and give you first offer of 
Silence Farm, which I think the strongest and in every way best 
book I have done. (It is about 58,000 words or so, with the 14 
Sectional forepages, equivalent to over 60,000) 


I have already told you what I would like to get for it as an 
advance against royalties, and I think urged, but may do so 
again, the advisability of its being brought out with the utmost 
expedition now—on account of the recent widespread and con- 
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tinued controversy about Miss Macleod and myself. As 
Miss Macleod is publishing a new book, “The Dominion of 
Dreams,” through A. Constable and Co., about the beginning 
of May, and as that controversy (in some ways deeply regret- 
ted both by her and me) is certain to arise again in consequence, 
and cannot but materially affect the sales of her book, and if 
mine is ready, of mine. You will at once see the urgency of 
bringing out Silence Farm with the least possible delay. Little 
proof-revision will be called for—only textual errors, for I 
have already revised in ms. and in typed-copy. 

For the same reason of urgency, I will ask you to keep to 
your promise—to let me hear from you within two days, i.e. 
I shall look to hear from you by Monday evening, or at latest 
Tuesday morning. This is the more imperative for me, as I 
have, if possible, to go to France on Wednesday or Tuesday 
night. If you do not wish the book, I shall thus have time to 
arrange with one of the two other publishers who are desirous 
of it. I reserve American (U.S.A.) rights, and shall myself 
arrange for publication there and on Wednesday shall post my 
typed duplicate there. This, however, isn’t to delay issue here. 


Cordially yours 
William Sharp 


Rather more fond of painting and writing to young ladies than 
writing like one, Sir Edward Burne-Jones (1833-1898) strove al- 
ways to charm and please. My final contribution to the literature of 
the minor epistle was surely successful in its way, and Lady Frances 
Balfour, whose portrait he had painted a year earlier, must have 
liked it very much. She understood the letter perhaps better than her 
portrait, where she is characterized as a demented-looking Botticelli 
angel. Philip, “young Rotty Dean,” the artist’s son and heir, and 
later a painter himself, had just returned to Oxford after shedding 
a few tears over “a little talk of the serious kind.” The comment on 
the actress Mrs. Langtry was “fun,” if a bit severe, for the famous 
Lily was only twenty-nine at the time, and Lady Balfour was, no 
doubt, only mildly concerned that one of the last big Victorian “sym- 
bolic” pictures, The Wheel of Fortune, was limping into existence. 
We are fascinated that the coup de grace to pre-Raphaelitism may 
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have been administered by a witty failure on the part of the “preach- 
er and painter of love” to take himself and the whole business seri- 
ously, and if so, this letter is a fine bit of documentary evidence. 


The Grange 
West Kensington, 
W. 21/Jan/82 


Dear Frances 


I wasn’t tired—at least not very tired—& I left very early— 
felt a bit shy & screwed myself into a little corner & it was 
fun—for some people I liked & some I loathed & that is always 
fun and is life—I am off this almost very minute to Rotting- 
dean to see the tenantry & remit 98 3% percent of rent—young 
Rotty Dean left early this morn for the seat of learning, hav- 
ing had a most brilliant season. I had a little talk of the serious 
kind, but at the first sign of tears I fled—if you lunch tomorrow 
at Rutland place carry my devoir. it will be nice to lunch there 
tomorrow because there will be lots of galantine & tongue & 
nice things like that—tell Mr Lewis I advised you—but don’t 
tell Mrs. Lewis for it would shock her—but it’s quite true— 
the day after the feast is best. Mrs. Langtry looked Superbly 
Beautiful but someone must write a play for her for it is dese- 
cration to let her play the part of a young Miss—-and next week 
I will run over to see you—for now I shall be less tied, having 
found it hopeless to finish Fortune. I am very well—but it is 
because I live in fur, & sleep with hot bottles and am in ever- 
lasting panic of cold—to think after all I have preached and 
said and painted about love that I should come at last to marry 
a hot bottle—She burst the other night & I divorced her at once 
& got another. 


Your affec 


Ned 


By way of a complimentary close, I might say that it is possible 
that there are readers distracted by editorial notes, who have not 
grasped my underlying concern with the art of the letter for its own 
sake, who have not understood my thesis that the last genuine letters 
were written before 1900, and that the most trivial examples may 
oftentimes hold a key to the very spirit of their age. Because of the 
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vigorous tradition behind them, these deftly written messages in 
their revealing handwritings have become lovable art of a sort in- 
stead of a number of forgotten conversations or a series of electrical 
impulses which long since have run along some lengths of wire. It is 
an act of artistic piety and no little pleasure that we appreciate these 
fragile things before they too are completely forgotten or lost. To 
the adamant skeptic perhaps the only thing left to say is that his 
situation calls to mind the Buddhist monk at the baseball game, who 
wondered what it was all about, and was told by one who under- 
stood, that his having to ask revealed the needlessness of further 
explanation. 
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The “Elixir Sulfanilamide’”’ 
Disaster 


By James Harvey YOUNG 


The following essay by the Chairman of the Department of History is a by 
product of his extensive research in the history of American proprietary 
medicines, 


N OcrosBerR 18, 1937, Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
O of the American Medical Association, called press and radio 
reporters to his Chicago office and told them some startling news. 
A sulfanilamide product had appeared on the market in Tulsa and 
St. Louis, he said, which was highly toxic, and a number of deaths 
had already occurred. The dangerous medicine had been widely dis- 
tributed around the country, and the public should be warned. 

Headlines and broadcasts telling of the threat puzzled as it fright- 
ened the American people. Sulfanilamide had been much in the news 
during the preceding year, not as a poison but as a miracle medicine. 
A product of the German dye industry, it could come to grips with 
many infections and thus offer hope in serious ailments, like menin- 
gitis, which hitherto had been virtually devoid of hope. Much pub- 
licity in particular had been given the report that sulfanilamide, 
within as short a time as two days, could cure gonorrhea. The mar- 
ket for the wonder drug had boomed, and a number of pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers were making it. 

One of them was a small Southern plant owned by a physician 
who had never practiced but who had, instead, along about the Span- 
ish-American War, begun to manufacture medicines for man and 
beast. His business had prospered. By 1937 he had two hundred em- 
ployees in his establishment, a branch plant in the Midwest, sales 
offices in New York and San Francisco, and nearly two hundred 
salesmen to make his wares known. 

It had been a salesman who had suggested that a liquid form of 
sulfanilamide for oral dosage would have a ready sale. There was 
none on the market, and some patients found tablets and capsules 
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difficult to swallow. The plant’s chief chemist and pharmacist set to 
work experimenting. Sulfanilamide would not dissolve in most of the 
liquids usually used in medicine-making, so he explored further afield. 
At last he hit upon an answer. Diethylene glycol, a product of the 
petroleum “cracking” process, had recently become commercially 
available. This glycerine-like compound, the chemist discovered, not 
only made a stable solution with sulfanilamide but was also miscible 
with water. After tinkering with his ingredients a while, the chemist 
hit upon a formula that satisfied him. He dissolved 58% pounds of 
sulfanilamide into 60 gallons of diethylene glycol and 80 gallons of 
water, adding small quantities of other things to sweeten, flavor, 
and color. 

The experimenter tested his viscous reddish liquid for appearance, 
flavor, and fragrance. Unfortunately he made no tests for safety, 
and he was unaware that the solvent, a chemical child of radiator 
antifreezes, was extremely toxic. Articles in medical journals had 
reported experiments in which diethylene glycol had killed mice, 
rats, rabbits, frogs, and dogs. The chemist, it must be assumed, did 
not know about the reports. Both he and the company that employed 
him had had tiffs with government agencies that regulated American 
drugs and medicines. The chemist had once signed a stipulation with 
the Post Office Department in which he agreed to stop shipping a 
weight-reduction remedy through the mails. The company had mar- 
keted official pharmaceutical products which had not conformed, as 
the 1906 Pure Food and Drug Law required, to their formulas as 
set forth in the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

“The most amazing thing about the company,”’ an FDA agent as- 
serted to his chief in Washington, as cited in a news magazine, “was 
the total lack of testing facilities. Apparently they just throw drugs 
together, and if they don’t explode they ire placed on sale.” 

“Elixir Sulfanilamide” was placed on sale during September 1937. 
Produced at both of the company’s manufacturing plants, the rasp- 
berry-flavored medicine was poured into reddish-brown bottles with 
yellow labels that avoided telling the whole truth. The presence of 
diethylene glycol was omitted. Each fluid ounce, the label stated, 
contained 40 grains of sulfanilamide. The medicine was “suggested 
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for the treatment of all conditions in which the hemolytic [red cor- 
puscle-destroying] streptecocci appear.” The dose was to begin with 
two to three teaspoonfuls in water every four hours, diminishing in 
a day or two and continuing “until recovery.” Salesmen bearing small 
sample bottles took news of the “Elixir” to doctors and druggists. 
Orders came in. Shipments went out to nearly every state. 

On October 11 the American Medical Association received two 
telegrams from Tulsa. Physicians reported six deaths from an 
“Elixir Sulfanilamide” and wanted information on the drug. No 
product made by the company, the AMA replied, had been approved 
by its Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, nor had the Council yet 
extended recognition to any solution of sulfanilamide. Analysis soon 
revealed the solvent in the “Elixir,” as did the physician-manufac- 
turer’s answer to an AMA telegram of inquiry. Please, the maker 
requested, treat the fact as confidential. As reports of more deaths 
came in from Tulsa, and fresh news of the same import arrived froin 
St. Louis, Dr. Fishbein quickly scheduled his news conference. 

By this time the proprietor was much concerned. Hundreds of 
telegrams were dispatched telling salesmen to pick up the drug and 
asking customers to send it back. The FDA, of course, did not wait 
for the medicine to be returned. Walter Campbell, chief of the 
agency, had set his staff to work around the clock to track the “Elix- 
ir’”’ down. Almost every inspector and chemist in the service was in 
the field, and the resources of state and local authorities, as well as 
of medical societies, were mobilized for the vast search. Most of the 
“Elixir” had been dispensed on the prescription of physicians, and 
this meant flipping through thousands of slips to find recipients’ 
names. Sometimes, through carelessness, no records had been kept. 
There were instances too of over-the-counter sales by druggists to 
customers whose names and whereabouts they did not know. Sulfa- 
nilamide’s anti-gonorrheal reputation had made inevitable some ille- 
gal prescribing by unethical druggists, and bottles of the new “Elix- 
ir’ followed this unhappy path. 

Great diligence and ingenuity were demonstrated by agents of the 
Food and Drug Administration. In East St. Louis a woman told an 
inspector that she had been given an “Elixir” prescription but had 
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destroyed it. Close questioning brought out that she had thrown the 
bottle out of her window into the street. There it still lay, its sweet 
pink liquid a temptation to any child who miught have found it. 

In Georgia an ill and elderly inspector drove on a drizzly day 
from Atlanta to a mountain village. His mission was to retrieve one 
pint bottle of the “Elixir” which had gone to a small drugstore. The 
druggist was deaf, but finally the inspector got his shouted point 
across. The druggist handed him the bottle. Four ounces of medicine 
were missing. The local doctor had written a prescription for it, the 
druggist said, and a woman had bought it, but who she was he did 
not know. The doctor was in the country tending the sick. That night 
he returned and promptly supplied the patient’s name. As to where 
she lived, he had no idea. Nor had the druggist. The family name, 
the druggist said, was common in those parts. The inspector’s loud 
voice in this new conversation attracted an audience, and one of the 
listeners thought that the woman in question lived in the next valley 
eight miles across a mountain ridge. 

The inspector, with a guide, drove through the misty night, only 
to find the house uninhabited. A neighbor said the family had moved 
over the next ridge. On the inspector went and finally found his 
quarry, hale and hearty. But she did not know what had happened 
to the medicine. She had taken only a small amount, and the work of 
moving had driven the matter from her mind. Finally one of the 
family wondered if the bottle might not be in a paper poke into 
which some small things had been put for the moving. Under the 
bed she went, and out again, and there in the sack was the small vial 
with its poisonous contents. Back toward Atlanta the inspector 
turned his car. 

Not always did the quest end so happily. In South Carolina a 
doctor admitted to an FDA agent that he had prescribed the medi- 
cine but said no harm had resulted. For some reason suspicious, the 
inspector checked around and found that four persons had died with 
symptoms resembling diethylene glycol poisoning. The sister of one 
of the Negro victims said that, in accordance with an ancient local 
rite, the medicine her brother had been taking had been thrown upon 
his grave. She led the inspector to a wooded knoll where, upon the 
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fresh earth, lay a small bottle still containing an ounce of the 
“Elixir.” On the bottle, weatherbeaten but still legible, was the pre- 
scription label of the doctor who had asserted all was well. 

The FDA’s vast search was dramatically successful. From New 
York to California, and even down in Puerto Rico, shipments were 
seized of the toxic liquid. Nineteen-hundred-twenty pints of “Elixir 
Sulfanilamide” had been made in the two plants, according to FDA 
reckoning, and 99.2 per cent of it was recovered or accounted for. 
The other .8 per cent, the FDA was confident, had gone into spillage 
and breakage during manufacture and shipping. 

For 107 men, women, and children, however, the government's 
prompt and efficient action had come too late. This, asserted an 
FDA annual report, was the death toll from the medicine. Diethyl- 
ene glycol is an extremely toxic, cumulative poison. In cases of heavy 
or continued ingestion, no antidote is known. Death from the drug 
is protracted and it is painful. The symptoms include nausea, vomit- 
ing, sharp pains in the head, severe agony in the abdomen and lower 
back. Since diethylene glycol ravages the kidneys, it destroys their 
ability to produce urine. Body tissues swell with fluid. The patient 
becomes progressively comatose. In about a week he dies. 

There was another victim, one who did not take the medicine. The 
chemist who had concocted the fatal “Elixir” took his own life. The 
proprietor, during the unfolding tragedy, was cited in the press as 
saying, ‘I do not feel there was any responsibility on our part.” But 
later, in two court actions, he pleaded guilty, and his fines, totaling 
$26,100, amounted to the largest sum ever levied for violation of 
the 1906 law. 

It is ironic that only on a technicality had the FDA been able to 
take action against the “Elixir” and its maker. The 1906 law did not 
require that the ingredients in a medicine—except for certain listed 
drugs—be stated on the label, nor did the law give the government 
authority to act against a medicine, no matter how poisonous, if its 
label told no lie. The “Elixir Sulfanilamide,” the FDA decided, fell 
short of honesty in a rather flukish way. An elixir, according to the 
Pharmacopoeia, contained alcohol, and the “Elixir” did not. There- 
fore the medicine fell below the standard of identity which it pro- 
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fessed. Moreover, the word “elixir” on a label implied a non-poison- 
ous solvent. Diethylene glycol, sadly, did not meet this test. Hence 
the label was false and misleading. Had the physician and the chem- 
ist chosen the name “Sulfanilamide Solution,” the FDA men would 
have encountered hopeless frustration. 

The realization of such a grim might-have-been was conveyed to 
the public and to Congress by the FDA. Indeed, ever since the 1906 
law had been signed by Theodore Roosevelt, the agency had pointed 
to loopholes that needed plugging. Little had been done, however, 
until, in 1933, a strong new measure had been drawn up by the FDA 
and presented to Congress. More than four years later it still was 
there, not dead, although much debilitated by amendment, but not 
yet enacted into law. 

One of the most poignant documents in the whole record of food 
and drug legislation is a letter written to Franklin Roosevelt by the 
Tulsa mother of a little girl of six. She told in detail how her child 
had died from the “Elixir” and then besought the President: ““To- 
night, President Roosevelt, as you enjoy your little grandchildren of 
whom we read about, it is my plea that you will take steps to prevent 


such sales of drugs that will take little lives and leave such suffering 
behind and such a bleak outlook on the future as I have tonight.” 
With the letter the mother sent a picture of her daughter’s smiling 
face. 


The “Elixir Sulfanilamide” disaster helped increase the pressure 
that secured the enactment of a stronger revised Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act the following June. And the tragic episode was chiefly 
responsible for a certain provision in that law. The version of the 
bill pending at the time of the great search would have been no more 
effective than the 1906 law had been against a correctly labeled poi- 
sonous drug. To remedy the defect, the bill was changed to forbid 
the marketing of any new drug product until the manufacturer had 
persuaded the Food and Drug Administration, which might also 
make its own tests, of the drug’s safety. 

This new-drug clause came into effect at a crucial time in the his- 
tory of therapeutics. Over the generations there has been an oscilla- 
tion in the theory of medication between two extremes. At one end 
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of the arc is the view that Nature is the great physician and man 
should let Nature take its course, interfering by medication or ma- 
nipulation as little as possible. At the other extreme is the position 
that disease is a foul invader which must be routed by all means 
available—sometimes heroic ones. During the 1920’s reputable doc- 
tors tended toward the first position. Not that some medication was 
not necessary, but the main stress should be placed on rest and good 
food and hygienic habits. A spokesman for the industry which made 
packaged medicines for sale direct to the lay public went so far as 
to accuse the key physician in the FDA of being a “therapeutic 
nihilist.”” This charge was too extreme, but it pointed in the right 
direction to describe the prevailing attitude among the American 
medical profession. 

In the late 1930’s the pendulum began to swing. Sulfanilamide 
worked wonders in some cases when Nature nearly always failed. 
There were other sulfa compounds. Penicillin was soon to come, and 
an unending procession of antibiotics, antihistamines, anticonvul- 
sants, tranquilizers, and more. The great bulk of medicines pre- 
scribed today were not known in 1938. Judicious medical and phar- 
macological scientists may raise a warning cry that Nature is being 
too much overborne, that the new drugs are being used when they 
are useless or contraindicated. Yet all doctors recognize the amazing 
healing power of the increasing store of pharmaceuticals. The pen- 
dulum remains far over on the medication side. 

The new-drug provision of the 1938 law has helped the public in 
two ways. It has prevented the wide-scale marketing of inadequately 
tested poisons like the “Elixir Sulfanilamide.” This was intended. 
And it has spurred the search for newer and better drugs. This was 
rather a by-product. Pharmaceutical manufacturers—including the 
company that had made the ill-fated “Elixir’—faced with the new- 
drug hurdle and other requirements of the law, vastly expanded their 
research and testing. The more numerous technicians in their en- 
larged laboratories not only established the safety of new drugs 
about ready for marketing but used their time and talents to discover 
many more. Thus necessity was converted to advantage. Today the 
major ethical producers, which had already been active in research 
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before the 1938 law, lavish something like 10 per cent of their gross 
income on research activities. Other factors have been at work, of 
course. But the chain of influence from “Elixir Sulfanilamide” to 
new-drug clause to improved research is real and important. 

It can be said, therefore, that those who live today because of the 
action of safe, new drugs owe a debt to the 107 victims who died in 
the “Elixir Sulfanilamide” disaster. 





A Note onthe Frontispiece 


The portrait of Charles Howard Candler, A.B. 98, LL.D. °42, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Emory University, 1929- 
1957, hangs in the Trustees’ Room of the Administration Building 
which he presented to the University in 1955. It was painted by 
Robert Brackman, N.A., the Russian-born Connecticut artist well- 
known for his portraits of men in public life. Commissioned for the 
University by Mrs. Candler, the giver of the Trustees’ Room’s 
beautiful furnishings, it replaces another painting which has been 
transferred to Emory-at-Oxford. Conservative in technique, Brack- 
man’s work achieves both a speaking likeness and a strong sense of 
the virility of the subject. It is a worthy memorial within a memorial 
to one of Emory’s most loyal alumni, tireless servants, and princely 
donors. 
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The Fate Motif in Euripides 


By Grorce Ross RIDGE 


George Ross Ridge, Ph.D. ’57, is Assistant Professor of French at Georgia 
State College, Atlanta. 


$ A PHILOSOPHER Euripides is primarily concerned with cosmic 
force, and as a dramatist he develops his plays by means of 
certain cosmic motifs. “Euripides is a philosopher as well as a 
poet,” Appleton writes, “simply because he at times breaks out 
into an explicit, and not merely implicit, discussion of these 
themes.’ In short, he portrays man against an invariably hostile 
universe. His men and women, vivid in themselves, are governed 
by a capricious destiny and move against a background of cosmic 
force. They are helpless — mere toys of a capricious fate which 
is evil or at best amoral. They thresh about in a cobweb of chance 
which inevitably overwhelms them. 

Cosmic force is the focus of The Trojan Women. Although the 
play revolves around Hecuba, she is by no means the center of 
dramatic interest. Euripides surveys a civilization and shakes his 
head in despair that such destruction and injustice could be. Signifi- 
cantly the play was first produced in 415 B.C., when the Athenians, 
after capturing Melos, massacred the males and sold the women 
and children into slavery, and when the remnants of Athenian 
democracy crumbled in the ill-fated Sicilian expedition. 

It is the final hour of Troy. The battle is over and the sham 
of conquest has gone up in smoke. Poseidon himself laments. The 
captive women are herded into huts before the burning city to 
await their fate — the shame of slavery and concubinage. Hecuba 
is to be given to Odysseus, Cassandra to Agamemnon, Andromache 
to Achilles’ son. In an apogee of cruelty Astyanax is cast from 
the walls of Troy. Fate is relentless. Helen, the cause of the 
conflict, goes free while the Trojan women await their fate before 
the Greek ships. 

Now this play cannot be explained in Aristotelian terms. It is 
only secondarily a drama of character, for there are no real heroes. 


'R. B. Appleton, Euripides the Idealist (London, 1927), p. 138. 
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The reader is interested in the background of death, destruction, 
damnation; and men and women are important only as they verify 
the eternal problems of disaster, misery, injustice. The Trojan 
W omen exemplifies the slice-of-life technique. The incidents in the 
drama are lifted from a single day actually lived by the Trojan 
women. Some readers think the play unsatisfactory because the men 
and women find no solution in their conflict with cosmic force. 
Actually this is Euripides’ theme —there is no solution. His 
message is stark: Men are not happy and they die. Euripides cries 
out against the universe, the cosmos, because it is out of joint. 

In Medea fate is a more subtle, but just as irrational and amoral 
a theme as cosmic force in The Trojan Women. 

Medea is tragic not because of hamartia, but simply because 
she is capable of such evil because fate is what it is: “The tragedy 
of the Sophoclean hero is that such strength is nullified by such 
weakness; of Medea, that such a character should exist at all.” 
Medea is so vehement that she betrays her father and slays her 
brother for Jason, the man she loves. But once her love turns to 
hatred, she burns for revenge. She not only schemes a sadistic 
death for Creon and his daughters but also butchers her own 
children. Yet, though guilty of heinous crimes, she is miraculously 
saved in the catastrophe and guaranteed refuge by Aegeus, King 
of Athens. Why Medea does not suffer for her sins is evident from 
Euripides’ concept of fate, of sin and atonement. The chorus cries 
out: “O earth, O sun whose beam illumines all, look, look upon 
this lost woman. . . . O light, from Zeus proceeding, stay her. hold 
her hand.” Jason tells her: “This hast thou done and still dost gaze 
upon the sun and earth after this deed most impious!”* Jason and 
the chorus call upon the sun and earth in vain; the gods do not 
punish her. The sun, ironically, sends a chariot to ensure her 
escape. Thus Euripides uses this deus ex machina not only to 
illustrate the fact that evil is not punished but also to point out 
that fate is amoral, indifferent to good and evil and man’s happi- 


*H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (Garden City, 1954), p. 203. 


"Euripides, Medea, in Whitney J. Oakes and Eugene O’Neill, Jr., eds., The Complete 
Greek Drama (New York, 1938), I, pp. 752, 54. 
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ness. Medea is as irrational and amoral as fate itself. Indeed 
Medea is fate. 

Electra and Orestes also show Euripides’ concern with cosmic 
force and illustrate his thesis that the gods are evil or at best 
amoral. 

In Electra his characters inhale poison and exhale death. Euripi- 
des dissects them fiber by fiber. Electra is a malignant mixture of 
hard heart and shattered nerves. Orestes, captive to his sister’s 
will, is melancholy to the point of insanity. Clytemnczira, an aging 
woman, is eager to expiate her sins. She avoids rekindling dying 
fires, but Electra, frustrated and vindictive, continues to torture 
her mother. She is petty, not noble. Indeed, Murray suggests that 
since the original Doric form of the name means ‘Unmated,” 
Euripides implies that Electra would have been happy and content 
if fulfilled by marriage. The peasant’s behavior is ironic, inasmuch 
as he refuses “to take advantage” of her, thus making her a 
monster of revenge through sexual frustration. At any rate, 
Euripides strips away the heroic glamor which covers the matricide 
in Aeschylus and Sophocles. He does not portray Orestes and 
Electra as heroes but rather as erring mortals broken by passion. 
The matricide is ‘an abomination, and the god who ordained 
it — if any did — was a power of darkness.”* The condemnation 
is explicit. 

Euripides changes the traditional story. Through Electra’s mar- 
riage and her residence outside the city he emphasizes how normal 
she might have been except, ironically, for the peasant’s nobility. 
He introduces the fictitious baby, which brings Clytemnestra to the 
hut and shows her sympathetic side in contrast to Electra’s cruelty. 
Orestes slays Aegisthus just as he is sacrificing to Zeus—a sacri- 
lege. Finally, the appearance of the Dioscuri is a clear condemna- 
tion of the gods: “‘ “Twas fate that brought resistless doom to her, 
and that thoughtless oracle that Phoebus gave.” Euripides openly 
criticizes the Olympian hierarchy in other passages. Either the 
gods are evil, or they do not exist at all. Both situations are bad, 
for man is in the hands of a hostile cosmos. Once more Euripides 


‘Gilbert Murray, Euripides and His Age (New York, 1913), p. 154. 
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shakes a wrathful fist at a heaven which he may not understand 
but which he yet feels is responsible for man’s agony. 

In The Bacchae Euripides most clearly elaborates his concept 
of cosmic force, of fatality. 

The religious motif of the Dionysian cult is the key which reveals 
Euripides’ assumptions about man and the universe. Greenwood 
writes :° 

A symbolic interpretation of The Bacchae must at least 
assert this: that Euripides shows us the conflict of two 


incompatible human instincts or tendencies, and the victory 
of one over the other. 


Self-restraint is opposed to self-indulgence; in psychoanalytical 
nomenclature the ego is pitted against the id. Dionysus is the 
instinct for self-gratification while Pentheus is identified at first 
with man’s ability to curb himself, with prudence. The ego and the 
id fight for his heart. He is obsessed with the wish to see the 
strange Dionysian rites; and however he may rationalize, it is 
the id which urges him on. He will enjoy sin as an observer if in 
no other way. Yet Pentheus is noble because, first, he opposes the 
immoral new religion sweeping Hellas, and, second, he is man 
enough to fight his own frailty. He must make the soul-searching 
choice of everyman. He must either acquiesce to the common will 
and thereby support evil, or he must oppose what he believes evil 
and thereby invite destruction. Pentheus’ motives are not pure, 
since human nature is weak, but he shows nobility by opposing 
Dionysus. “Arrogant he is, and impulsive,” concludes Norwood, 
“but most would rather lie beside his mangled body at the end 
than share the thoughts of the believers who stand around it.’””® 
Pentheus’ death is doubly tragic. First, everyman carries in 
himself an irrational, self-destructive element; second, the noblest 
of men can be, and is, struck down by a hostile transpersonal 
force in himself, of which he has little knowledge and no control. 
The scene in which Agave returns, carrying the head of her own 
son, believing it to be that of a slaughtered lion, is one of the 


*L. H. G. Greenwood, Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy (Cambridge, England, 1953), 
p. 49. 


*Gilbert Norwood, The Riddle of the Bacchae (Manchester, England, 1908), p. 67. 
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most dramatic and meaningful in the theater: the slow, poignant 
realization of a human that she has unwittingly destroyed the god- 
like in man. It is thus a universal rather than a personal tragedy, 
for a capricious, blind, heedless fate slays what is good, true, 
beautiful. 

In The Bacchae Euripides significantly portrays Dionysus first 
as beautiful then demonic. Cruelty and beauty are the Dionysian 
dichotomy: “There is no conflict except the contradiction of the 
god, no tragedy except the tragic condition of humanity exposed 
to this contradiction.”” Euripides hates the Dionysian demon 
as the destructive force in the cosmos. It is the animal nature of 
man, the brute force in society, the blind and amoral power of 
nature. At first Pentheus is the ascetic who represents reason and 
idealism. But like Saint Anthony he pants after imagined lusts, 
denying himself what he most desires in an orgy of masochism. 
Pentheus succumbs to man’s animal nature when he disguises him- 
self as an orgiast; then he becomes a herdman. His act is self- 
destructive, for as Murray argues, Euripides is engaged in an 
unceasing struggle against herd-morality :* 


He was in protest against its moral standards, its super- 
stitions and follies; its social injustices; in protest also 
against its worldliness and its indifference to those things 
which, both as a poet and a philosopher, he felt to be 
highest. 
Euripides continues to shake his fist against the heavens. It is better 
to perish in revolt than to submit to the degrading worship of 
Dionysus. Cosmic force can crush man, but it cannot command 
admiration or even obedience. 

Now Euripides, as he surveys man’s place in the cosmos, is at 
once a realist and an idealist. As a realist he surveys the universe 
with a jaundiced eye and finds it out of joint. The deus ex machina, 
which Aristotle never understood, is his principal method of com- 
menting ironically upon the gods or cosmic force. Man remains 
the prism which refracts the universe, and Euripides’ realism 
bes e Winnington-Ingram, Euripides and Dionysus (Cambridge, England, 1948), pp. 
*Murray, p. 192. 
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complements his idealism. He is to a large extent an idealist 
embittered by life, one who can understand evil intellectually but 
who emotionally cannot accept it. He is a humanist, who reveals 
his concern for humanity by choosing to develop several key motifs 
inextricably related to cosmic force. 

First, Euripides is an intense defender of women. Aristophanes 
is responsible for the mistaken belief that he was a misogynist; 
recent commentators see a feminist in him. His tragic heroines 
are more sympathetically drawn than his heroes. Medea, Hecuba, 
and Electra are cosmic vehicles of expression, inasmuch as women 
are elemental, close to nature. The womb is the matrix of life, and 
men begin to awaken to the existence of women, i.e., life, as they 
become aware of cosmic force. 

Second, Euripides evidences a deep interest in the commonplace. 
The cosmic poet feels real sympathy for the prosaic. Medea’s 
nurse is healthfully vulgar. The scene between Electra and her 
peasant-husband is domestically appealing as well as dramatically 
important. Much of the tragedy of the Trojan women lies in their 
being uprooted from the tranquil, diurnal life of the home; now 
they are homeless as well as husbandless. Andromache cries with 
maternal pathos as Astyanax is taken from her: 


Beloved, can it be 

All nothing, that this bosom cradled thee 

And fostered, all the weary nights, wherethrough 
I watched upon thy sickness, till I grew 

Wasted with watching? 


He uses the human element in dramatic contrast with the incom- 
prehensible vastness and impersonality of cosmic force. He reveals 
a deep sympathy for the commonplace. 

Third, Euripides is very much concerned with the herdman. In 
his plays there is no hero as in Aeschylus and Sophocles; cosmic 
force levels all men down to ordinary size. Indeed, it might be 
argued that Euripides makes heroes of commoners and commoners 
of heroes. The peasant in Electra is certainly noble, and Euripides 
sees to it that he is rewarded in the dénouement. The “heroines” 
are not “heroic.’’ Clytemnestra is a pitiable, grief-stricken old 
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woman, not a monstrous criminal. Electra is petty, driven by 
frustration to matricide. Orestes does not even grieve on the heroic 
scale envisioned by Aeschylus. He is simply a little man over- 
whelmed by a terrible act be commits but does not understand. 
The Greek conquerors of Troy are philistines, not heroes, typified 
by Talthybius, a petty little soldier. 

Fourth, Euripides conceives morality in terms of the common 
man. Sin is pettiness, and inasmuch as his plays dissect man’s 
pettiness, they are a valid depiction of sin. Perhaps this is what 
disturbed the Athenian audience so much about Euripides. Cosmic 
force is portrayed on a grand scale while sin makes cowards and 
weaklings of traditional Greek heroes. Appleton writes :* 


If we could have overheard the conversation of average 
Athenians just after they had witnessed one of the plays 
of Euripides, we should probably have found them saying 
about their own poet much what the Corinthians said 
to the Spartans about the Athenians themselves. They 
considered them, it will be remembered, restless inno- 
vators with distressingly acute intellects, unwilling to sit 
down quietly at home and take things as they found them, 
but born, seemingly, to be themselves strangers to peace 
and not to suffer others to enjoy it. 


Euripides, again, cannot emotionally accept his intellectual under- 
standing of sin. 

The question of morality brings Euripides’ religion, or concept 
of the gods, into discussion. Appleton states blandly that “Euripi- 
des was a religious man, whether he believed in the gods or not.””® 
Now inasmuch as he deals with religious or cosmic maters, he is 
in a way a religious man, but it is unsound to interpret the word 
“religious” narrowly. For he always evidences what is rather a 
cosmic concern. He is constructing a new table on this cosmic 
concern because the old laws, which did not deal with it, have 
been shattered. After all, Eurinides lives in a time when the 
sophists implant the spirit of philosophical inquiry and religious 
doubt, when reason assails tradition relentlessly and a new way of 


*Appleton, p. 73. 
*Ibid., p. 165. 
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life has not congealed. And the new way of life, the new religion, 
consists simply of seeing man in his proper perspective in the 
cosmos. 

Such is Euripides as realist and idealist. As realist he interprets 
man against a vanquishing background of cosmic force, and he uses 
several dramatic motifs to portray this theme: the prismatic 
distribution of interest in several men rather than focused in the 
hero; the death of the Sophoclean superman as hero; the im- 
portance of the commonplace and the emergence of the common 
man; psychological study of men and women; the ironic use of the 
deus ex machina. He employs these motifs to show man’s relation- 
ship to cosmic force and to establish his true place in the universe. 
As idealist he laments his philosophical conviction that man is 
doomed by forces he cannot control. Cosmic force is impersonal, 
not even a cognitive power. And since it is not a cognitive power, 
then conventional morality, with its schematized crime and punish- 
ment, becomes a hodgepodge of lies and superstitition. Man is the 
victim of a capricious fate, a blind and heedless destiny. 

Yet the paradox is that Euripides cannot accept emotionally 
what he believes intellectually. He desperately longs for a universe 
governed by immutable laws. He sympathizes with his frail men 
and women, whom he knows intimately, whom he depicts sympa- 
thetically. In a world victimized by impersonal cosmic force the 
little things of life become the more precious. Euripides shows a 
deep affection for women and children, for the commonplace, for 
ordinary men; hence the absence of the hero. He knows human 
frailty and allows for it. His personal tragedy is that he is an 
absolutist condemned to live in a world of relative values. 
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EDITORIAL 


The headline read, “U. S. Can Now Hit Any Target in World.” 
It should give worried readers at least a crumb of comfort to be 
informed that the American Atlas can match the fabled Russian 
intercontinental ballistic missile. The 6,000-mile shot reassures us 
that we have not fatally lagged behind our rivals in achieving weap- 
ons of an astounding potentiality of destruction. The past months 
have been clouded with anxiety lest American science, American 
“know-how,” had failed in the supreme test. Admitted that it had 
greatly enriched life on this continent, it had not been altogether 
certain that it could exterminate life on another continent. 

After all, science, pure and applied, has been only one activity that 
we have pursued in seeking to create a distinctive culture. While we 
were pushing back the geographical frontiers, we were also pushing 
back the frontiers of the mind; we built universities almost as fast 
as we built railroads. As we struggled to achieve a stable political 
life, we made equal strides toward nationality in art and letters. We 
have every right to be proud of American scientific curiosity and 
inventive resource, as in Franklin and Jefferson, but as in these 
founders of the American spirit it is but one facet of the national 
character. 

We were the first nation to embark on the great experiment of 
universal education, and the ideal sought from the beginning was a 
liberal education. Whatever the defects of the pioneer curriculum, 
its intention was to make a full man. To some critics the old studies 
were utterly unrealistic, without relevance to the conditions and 
needs of modern life. Sweeping reforms in the past half-century have 
almost effaced the former program of elementary learning. The 
results, however, have not given universal satisfaction; there are 
complaints, for example, that Johnny can’t read. 

More serious charges are brought against public secondary edu- 
cation, which also deserted the paths of hidebound conservatism. But 
in this day of emancipation from the formal disciplines of English 
and Latin grammar, algebra and geometry, ancient history, French 
and German, and such impractical studies, there is still widespread 
discontent with the finished product. 

Higher education has been under heavy fire too; the humanities, 
particularly, have had to give ground. In the thirties their survival 
in anything like plenitude appeared extremely doubtful. That they 
made a strong appeal in the late forties to students returning to col- 
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lege after military service was a heartening experience for those who 
had agonized over their decline. But scientists were not an altogether 
happy race. In the first place, they were the immediate victims of the 
neglect of mathematics in schools. Furthermore, they realized all too 
keenly how basic experimental science was being sacrificed to the 
technologies. 

Now a new cycle has begun. We are told that in less than four dec- 
ades universal education in Russia has raced to a position of world 
leadership. Leaving out of account the large place held throughout 
all curricula by ideological indoctrination, we are to understand that 
in languages, mathematics, the natural sciences (perhaps excepting 
biology), and technology, the educational system of the U.S.S.R. 
has far outdistanced that of any Western state. World domination 
is threatened by Soviet science in support of Soviet arms, and the 
U.S.A. is on the verge of sinking to a second-class power. Our hope 
of survival lies in an out-and-out reconstruction of our national edu- 
cation according to the Russian blueprint. 

The matter is seldom put quite so baldly, but it comes down to 
about that in the arguments of some advocates of a new program. 
No one should find fault with the encouragement already being given 
mathematics and experimental science. We have hung too long in 
the rear of other nations in the public recognition of the high impor- 
tance of these branches of learning. We should be happy that at last 
there is a realization of our inexcusably provincial attitude toward 
foreign languages. But some of us cannot avoid feeling that in a 
furious attempt to save our skins we could be in some danger of 
losing our civilization. 

For some years past the humanities have been paid fluent lip serv- 
ice. The almost desperate situation of not many years ago has been 
somewhat improved; at least they continue to attract students. But 
even a superficial investigation reveals that their status in almost 
every college and university is well below that which they enjoyed 
prior to World War I. There is nothing much more difficult than to 
secure outside financial support for a conservatively planned humani- 
ties program. It is devoutly to be hoped that the present emphasis 
on the pressing needs of science and technology will not result in a 
further downgrading of the humanities. 

However we rise to the Soviet challenge, we must not adopt the 
Soviet idea of culture. In scarcely more than a generation we have 
seen a terrible sacrifice of Slavic arts and letters to the Marxian 
Moloch. A culture in which literature, philosophy, the fine arts, and 
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history are shackled to an ideology which denies the free develop- 
ment of the individual runs counter to all the lessons of civilization 
taught by the centuries. Survive we must, and to that end we must be 
prepared to make sacrifices. That this may entail a lowering of the 
American standard of living may be endured, but it is unthinkable 
that we should accept a lower standard of life. Higher education in 
America from the beginning has cherished a tradition of the liberal 
arts and sciences. The adjective has applied to both; our educational 
philosophy, whatever changes it has undergone, has laid equal stress 
upon both elements. If we are to preserve our civilization, the bal- 
ance must not be disturbed. 


T. HE. 
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Foreign Aid Reexamined 


A Review by Cuartes D. HouNsSHELL 


Charles D. Hounshell is Associate Professor of Political Science. An Inter- 
disciplinary Symposium on Culture Contact in Undeveloped Countries was 
held at Emory University under the auspices of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology on September 11-17, 1957. A special grant of funds 
brought to the campus a group of fourteen scholars interested and experienced 
in “the policies and practices known as ‘Economic Assistance and Technical 
Aid to Underdeveloped Countries.’ ” 


Foreign economic aid and technical assistance programs have been a major 
feature of United States foreign policy since the Second World War. These 
have been undertaken for the basic purpose of furthering the national interest 
of the United States, and have been justified by policy-makers on political, 
economic, and moral grounds. Both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions have pursued foreign aid programs, and several major study commissions 
have endorsed them; but these programs have not been without their critics. 
Foreign Aid Reexamined: A Critical Appraisal consists of thirteen of the 
papers prepared for a symposium on culture contact in “undeveloped” countries 
held last year on the Emory University campus under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology. The editors, Professors James W. 
Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck, note in the Preface that “Invitations to the 
symposium were extended to authors whose past work promised a fair amount 
of essential agreement on premises without which a fruitful symposium is hardly 
possible.” These premises are not specified, but they may be implied from Pro- 
fessor Wiggins’ editorial conclusion: 
There is apparently reason to doubt that economic development of unde- 
veloped lands is so simple, so free of undesirable effects, and so certain in 
techniques as it has been described elsewhere. There is considerable reason 
to doubt that the continuation of government-to-government aid will 
achieve in any significant degree the objectives for which it is designed. 
There is, finally, considerable evidence to support the probability that the 
outcomes may well be the opposite of those intended. 


The individual papers reveal some range of opinion, but the preface and the 
conclusion reflect the general impact of the symposium. Straight denunciations 
of the foreign aid program are represented by the statements of economist Elgin 
Groseclose that “The foreign aid program, in short, is a patchwork of conflict- 
ing ideologies, contradictory purposes, and confusing mechanisms,” and of 
anthropologist George Peter Murdock that “The corrosion engendered at 
home by our foreign aid program can be matched only by its deleterious effects 
abroad. . . . Economic aid on any continuing basis should be abandoned entirely, 
for the antagonism it arouses threatens to destroy our fundamental solidarity 
with the rest of the free world.” 

A number of the participants are apprehensive concerning the consequences 
of the fact that these are government-to-government aid programs. Economist 
Gottfried Haberler notes that industrial development in the nineteenth century 


1Foreign Aid Reexamined: A Critical Appraisal. Edited by James W. Wiggins and 
Helmut Schoeck. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1958. ix, 250 pp. $5.00. 
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was made possible only by the rise of free enterprise, and states flatly that in 
some underdeveloped countries excessive and unjustified intervention by govern- 
ments is a major obstacle to development. Peter T. Bauer points out that the 
concept that compulsory saving and comprehensive planning are essential for 
economic development is an error, and states that these instruments will en- 
courage the development of totalitarian regimes. 

Several of the papers portray obstacles to economic development, while others 
suggest the requirements of an effective program. Political scientist William S. 
Stokes discusses the obstacle of cultural values to the achievement of the objec- 
tives put forth for technical assistance and economic aid. Sociologist Helmut 
Schoeck states that envy is a barrier to economic growth, and he feels that 
foreign aid increases the envy that undeveloped countries have for the United 
States, and hence does not win us new friends. Demographer Warren S. 
Thompson observes that cultural factors render population control in under- 
developed countries difficult, and thus endanger substantial economic im- 
provement. Anthropologist Alfred G. Smith notes the difficulties in defining 
underdeveloped countries, suggests low levels of production and consumption 
in relation to potentialities as a criterion, and says that “We should consider 
national differences in condition, need, and potentiality, before we consider 
global relief.”” Anthropologist H. G. Barnett advocates the idea of “aided self- 
help,” which emphasizes the requirement that the groups of people to be served 
must be given the freedom to frame their definition of their needs and be granted 
the right to accept or reject such help as may be offered to satisfy them. 

The subtitle states that this symposium is a critical appraisal of foreign aid. 
The word critical may mean censorious or it may mean the use of careful 
judgment. Some of the papers in this symposium are critical in the first sense, 
but some of them are critical in the second sense. Those that fall in the latter 
category merit careful consideration by all thoughtful persons, both those who 
do and those who do not share the premises of this symposium. 





Philosophical Perspectives 


A Review by JAMes A. GOULD 


James A. Gould, B.S. (Michigan) ’47, M.A. (Michigan) °48, Ph.D. (Michi- 
gan) *53, is Assistant Professor of Philosophy, specializing in the philosophy 
of science. Dr. Oscar A. Haac, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
spent the academic year 1957-58 in Paris on a John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Fellowship doing research on the French novel of the eighteenth 
century. 


American philosophical thinking has been mainly influenced during the past 
quarter-century by the Eaglish Analytic philosophers. These thinkers maintain 
that philosophy ought to concern itself chiefly with clearing up language 
ambiguities, because these are the sources of philosophical perplexities. This 
desiccated movement lacks excitement and fecundity, especially when its prin- 
ciples are contrasted with some recently translated essays of the twentieth- 
century German philosopher Max Scheler, who wrestled with the basic prob- 
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lems of life.! Their availability in English has long been needed. The translator, 
Professor Haac, wrote that he sacrificed euphony for uniformity. The truth is 
that he has contributed both an exciting and readable translation. 

Although these five essays were written for different occasions, they present 
those philosophical ideas of Scheler which have given him prominence in the 
German academic world. One thesis around which most of his ideas are cen- 
tered is this: that theories about the essence and origin of man have seriously 
misled the thinkers of Western civilization. Scheler distinguishes various of 
these theories about man’s nature. First in time is the Judaic-Christian concep- 
tion which involves “the creation of man (in body and soul) by a personal 
God, man’s descent from a first couple, . . . original sin . . . salvation through 
the God-man.” Scheler sees great truth in this long dominating idea, viz., that 
man will always be subject to infirmity, the experiences of which “once gave 
birth to the mythos of fall and original sin.” 

The second conception was that of the “rational man,” first asserted by the 
Greeks and emphasized through the time of Hegel. According to this view, 
“reason” not only differentiates man from animal, but relates him to the divine, 
because reason is taken to be the principle ordering the universe. Nietzsche and 
Dilthey were the first to show that this theory is dependent directly upon the 
ratior.al view of God. The theory contends that reason is ultimate; hence man, 
now imbued with reason, is static. Scheler thinks that here lies this theory's 
inadequacy. 

Scheler suggests as adequate his own theory with the unique name “postulat- 
ing atheism of seriousness and responsibility.” He is an atheist in the Spinozistic 
sense rather than the materialist sense. He contends that man is a direction of 
the universe itself, and a part of the source itself. Man is further capable of 
deifying himself in active collaboration with this source, which he calls “spirit” 
and “reason.” The theistic God of Western thought is not the source, but the 
goal of history. This God is in part realizable through man’s spiritual activity. 
(hus man’s history is interwoven with the growth of God. Man and God are 
"ot separate, but interdependent. The view that God is to be contemplated 
must be replaced by the idea that man and God are co-creators and co-executors 
of history. This a-theism implies “the greatest imaginable increase of responsi- 
bility.” Man, being free, must realize the significance of the role he plays, a 
réle which alone can give meaning to human existence. Scheler says that 
traditional theism’s God, realizing all possible values, cannot provide man with 
any ultimate significance. Man’s life can be meaningful only if he can contribute 
something eternal to existence. Scheler, like Spinoza, is not atheistic, but 
“God-intoxicated.” 


1Philosophical Perspectives. By Max Scheler. Translated from the German by Oscar 
A. Haac. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1958. viii, 144 pp. $5.00. 
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Prayer that Prevails 


A Review by A. WILBURN BEASLEY 


4. Wilburn Beasley, A.B.,’23, A.M.’28, is the Shatford Memorial Professor 
of Homiletics in the Candler School of Theology. 


Dr. Jordan’s latest book is an illumination of the cardinal idea that prayer is 
one’s “deepest desire.” 

Since all men have unceasing desires, all men are ceaseless pray-ers. The 
problem of man is not, therefore, “to pray or not to pray;’ it is, rather, to find 
the secret of effective prayer. It is the insistence of this book that no prayer will 
prevail unless it is in harmony with the spirit and character of Christ. 

If prayer is desire, then it is not to be equated with words, posture, time, 
place, or other externalities of the devout life. One prays in dreams, hopes, 
plans, attitudes, deeds, and all activities of the common life. All soil of human 
endeavor is holy ground, being both the locus and expression of prayer. 

With this compelling approach, the author develops his proposition in five 
movingly written chapters that are like five highways that lead into the city of 
Prevailing Prayer: “Why We Pray,” “How We Pray,” “When We Pray,” 
“For What We Pray,” “To Whom We Pray.” 

Dr. Jordan makes refresheningly effective use of the scripture—effective in 
aiding him to express his insights and in helping the reader to see the scriptural 
statement interpreted in modern terms and figures. Each chapter is preceded by 
an outline, each major division of which is undergirded by relevant scriptural 
statements. This feature is of inestimable help to all readers, but especially to 
those who are not disciplined to sustained study. 

Characteristic of Dr. Jordan’s writing is his use of the best literature, ancient 
and modern, for illustrations and quotations. In this book is evidence that he 
has read widely and understandingly. In an amazing manner he has conserved 
the garnerings of his reading and has at hand just the phrase, the quotation, 
the poem, the experience that throws light on the shadow-area of human com- 
prehension. The plain reader is led into profound depths along a road whose 
signposts he can follow. 

Dr. G. Ray Jordan is Professor of Homiletics in the Candler School of 
Theology. Hz assumed this position after a distinguished ministry in his native 
state of North Carolina. This is his sixteenth book, five of which have been 
published since coming to Emory. We commend this book for guidance to all 
who seek a more assured understanding of prayer, “the very soul and essence 
of religion.” 


1Prayer that Prevails. By G. Ray Jordan. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1958. 
x, 157 pp. $3.00. 
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The Union Reader 
A Review by Ross H. McLean 


Public interest in the American Civil War continues unabated, if one is to 
judge by the dood of books on that subject pouring from our presses, and with 
the centennial celebration of the opening of the conflict a bare two years in the 
future she number promises to increase rather than to diminish. Among Civil 
War scholars and writers who rate the title of “expert” one must include the 
name of Richard B. Harwell, Emory alumnus, one-time assistant librarian of 
the Emory University Library, now executive secretary of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries and associate executive director of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. A long-recognized authority on Confederate imprints, 
Mr. Harwell has written a book on Confederate music, edited a collection of 
Confederate songs, and edited two reprints of Civil War memoirs. Last 
autumn there appeared The Confederate Reader, an anthology of excerpts 
from writings of many sorts printed in the South during the war and present- 
ing a fascinating picture of the entire period. 

Now Mr. Harwell has turned his attention to the other side of the story. 
His latest book! is a perfect complement to The Confederate Reader, presenting 
a picture of the war as the North saw it, drawn entirely from sources printed 
during 1861-1865. Consequently it is completely free from the influence of 
postwar historical writers with their conscious or subconscious prejudices, and 
free too from the often partial portrayal of the war years as seen through the 
golden haze of memory by those who survived the struggle. 

Like The Confederate Reader this volume follows a chronological pattern, 
beginning with an account of the attack on Fort Sumter as experienced from 
within the fort, and ending with the little-known address of Henry Ward 
Beecher at the reraising on Fort Sumter on April 14, 1865, of the very same 
flag which had been lowered four years before, on April 14, 1861, by Major 
Anderson. Relatively few familiar pieces are included: among these are 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and his Second Inaugural. A considerable num- 
ber of official orders appear. In the main Mr. Harwell has chosen to draw his 
material from sources not normally accessible to most readers. There are, for 
example, an early version of Dan Emmett’s “Dixie” with patriotic verses, an 
amusing but derogatory poem, “Tardy George,” addressed to General George 
B. McClellan, another equally amusing song entitled “Grafted into the 
Army,” an hilarious account of “The Grand Terpsichorean Festival” of the 
44th Massachusetts, held to relieve the boredom of camp life while that regi- 
ment occupied eastern North Carolina in the winter of 1863, and a brief de- 
scription of Mr. Lincoln’s daily life. 

Various aspects of the war in the West are illustrated by excerpts from 
General Harney’s reports of military activities in Missouri, Henry O’Connor’s 
account of the Missouri campaign of the First Regiment of lowa Volunteers, 
and some selections from the personal narrative of Ovando J. Hollister’s 
History of the First Regiment of Colorado Volunteers, with its lively account 
of camp life, pictures of Sioux Indians encamped near Fort Laramie, and the 
later military campaign of the regiment in New Mexico. There is also a por- 


1The Union Reader. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1958. xxii, 362pp. $7.50. 
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tion of the story of the Second Colorado and its war against the bushwhackers 
in Kansas and Missouri as told in the columns of the Soldier’s Letter. 

Georgia readers will be particularly interested in two records of prison life 
in the state, one by F. F. Kiner, Chaplain of the 14th Iowa Infantry, who was 
captured at the Battle of Shiloh and spent six months and a half in the prison 
pen at Macon in 1862, the other by Private Prescott Tracy of the 82nd New 
York Regiment of Volunteers, who was captured in front of Petersburg, 
Virginia, and confined at Andersonville, the most dreaded of Confederate 
prisons, for several weeks in the summer of 1864. Both are harrowing accounts 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 

General Sherman is represented in The Union Reader by his reply to the 
letter of the mayor of Atlanta protesting against the former’s order for the 
evacuation of Atlanta by its citizens. Writing on September 12, 1864, the 
general wrote denying the mayor’s request for the revoking of the order, saying, 
among other things, “You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. War 
is cruelty, and you cannot refine it... . You might as well appeal against the 
thunderstorm as against these terrible hardships of war. They are inevitable.” 
A few months later, on Christmas Day 1864, Sherman sent the following 
message to President Lincoln: “I beg to present you, as a Christmas gift, the 
city of Savannah, with one hundred and fifty heavy guns and plenty of am- 
munition, and also about twenty-five thousand (25,000) bales of cotton.” 

Aside from the always fascinating selections drawn from the diaries and 
letters of soldiers who participated in such engagements as Bull Run, Shiloh, 
and Fredericksburg, the fall of Vicksburg, and Sheridan’s victory at Win- 
chester, the most rewarding to the present reviewer were written by non- 
combatants. The report of a Sanitary Commission inspector, containing a diary 
kept during the Confederate occupation of Frederick, Maryland, in 1862, not 
only contains some very interesting comments on the appearance and conduct 
of the Southern troops, their nondescript uniforms and weapons, their apparent 
shortages of food and shoes, and their extreme self-confidence, but it also gives 
a brief notice of the incident which almost certainly was the inspiration for 
Whittier’s famous poem, “Barbara Frietchie,” which has made the occupation 
of Frederick appear much more important than it actually was. Louisa May 
Alcott, not yet famous as the author of Little Women, spent six weeks in an 
army hospital at Georgetown, D. C., and in 1863 published her Hospital 
Sketches, an entire chapter of which is included in The Union Reader. It is a 
most realistic bit of writing, showing both the horrible conditions in the hos- 
pital and the courage and humor of the author. Besides the two General 
Orders written just before and just after the Battle of Gettysburg by General 
Meade, that engagement is brought home to the reader by an extensive quota- 
tion from the diary of a woman of Gettysburg, who remained in the town dur- 
ing the battle and whose comments on the Confederate soldiers confirm those 
made the previous year by Sanitary Inspector Steiner of Frederick. 

All in all, The Union Reader is a volume that will undoubtedly delight the 
reader as well as add to the reputation of the editor. 
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When Emory moved from Oxford i i 
Druid Hills virgin forest outside the metropolitan area of Atlanta. 
Most of the population of DeKalb i 

or in Decatur. The surrounding area consisted of open land with a few 
scattered farms. Communication between the campus and Atlanta was 
poor; most of the roads were unimproved. The University is now sur- 


growth shall not be hampered by the want of land. 
With completion of the three new women’s dormitories— 
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